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“| will certainly recommend 


‘ EFFECTIVE 
<~ SPEECH’ 


S44 
ge THIS IS 


WILFRED PICKLES 
» SAYING IT” 


Wilfred Pickles (former B.B.C. announcer) 
is a man to whom speech means everything. It 
is the gateway to success and he attaches the 
greatest importance to the ability to speak; not 
just to say words, but the power to put your 
thoughts into that forceful or persuasive speech 
which can be of such vital help towards success 
in any walk of life. This is what he says about 
‘* Effective Speech ”:—‘‘I have found ‘Effective 
Speech’ extremely interesting and helpful and those 
who will conscientiously study it will derive consider- 
able benefit from the lessons. Whenever the occasion 
arises, I will certainly recommend the Course.” 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 

Men and women who are progressing in 
business or profession to-day are those who 
overcame stagefright, timidity, lack of confi- 
dence and embarrassment. Everywhere, in all 
walks of life, you will find the forceful speakers 
among the leaders, among those who direct 
and control. 


A NEW AND EASY METHOD 

A unique book entitled ‘‘ How to Work 
Wonders with Words” explains how to 
acquire quickly the ability to address business 
conferences, lodges, clubs, &c., how to 
become an interesting and convincing con- 
versationalist, how to develop poise and 
personality. 

One hundred thousand men and women in 
all walks of life—includ- F 
ing celebrities, business : 
executives, salesmen, : wee THIS 
clerks, men and women : OOK WILL 
5 2 SHOW YOU 
in. the Services, have : How to address a : 
found in this remarkable : Hho! meeting. : 

5 w to promate : 
book the key that has : business ‘through : 
opened a veritable flood- : speech. : 
gate of natural speaking : Howtotrain your : 

1s * memory. : 
aoe: It has revealed SeHawite make ier: 
to them an easy way to : right impression. ; 
advancement in posi- ; How to propose : 
tion and salary, pro- : tae ed ad Loe. 
motion, prestige and real * How to make an : 
success. Thousands have : announcement. F 
accomplished wonderful : ead to write bet- ; 
th h thi : ter letters. 3 

SUCCESS roug NS ; How to enlarge : 
simple, easy, yet effective : your vocabulary. ;: 
method. You, too, can : Saheb Aer reee : 
develop this power of : How to acquire a : 
speech easily, quickly, : winning person- : 
surely, : Hoe. to ove : 
Write for the book to- : fear. ee a 
day. : : 


et eeoeenars ease cere eeee 


Send 2d. Stamp NOW for 


“*How to ¥/ork Wonders 
with Words.’’ 


THE SPEAKER'S CLUB (Dept. OI/ES5) 
MARPLE, CHESHIRE 
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forthcoming : 
A new edition of 


JACK MCLAREN’S 
famous book: 


My Crowded Solitude 


with an appreciation by 
Sir John Squire. 6s. 


forthcoming : 
A new novel by the author of Shop 7 
and Wings Over Burma. 


Fidelity ? 


8s. 6d. 


forthcoming : 


A new ‘* Horler for Excitement ” novel 


Virus X 


8s. 6d. 


forthcoming : 


| Travel The Road 


By ROBERT BARR 
Fully Illustrated. 
The Rich Romance of British Roads. 
10s. 6d. 


At Booksellers and Libraries, but not 
available at the publishers. 


Merging Streams 
By MARY WESTON 


Author of My Friend America. 
8s. 6d. 


At Booksellers and Libraries, but not 
available at the publishers. 


Landlubbers Log 
By NORMAN LEE 
The story of 25,000 miles with the i 


Merchant Navy. 
‘SA Gem of its kind.”’— Weston Mail. 


Books Available 
Wings Over Burma 
SECOND EDITION 
By Kenneth Hemingway 


Fully Illustrated. 
15s. 


What Can I Play ? 
By M. M. SCOTT 


A fascinating book about all kinds of 
Musical Instruments. 
5s. 


Clothes Through The 
Ages 


By MARK LABOVITCH 
With 27 fully coloured plates. HA 
s 


Germany’s National 
Vice 
S. IGRA 


A possible explanation of German cruelty. 
10s. 6d. 


Quality 18 Adam St., 
Press, Adelphi, 
Ltd., London, 
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IF YOU SUFFER FROM 


COLDS 


.... here is a suggestion 


Take two Serocalcin tablets daily, for 30 
consecutive days. If your general level of 
health is reasonably good you can then 
look forward to three to four months’ 
immunity from colds. 


During the past 10 years, Serocalcin has 
shown successful results in most cases. 
It is widely used by doctors, in industrial 
organisations, schools and hospitals for 
preventing and treating colds. 


A 30-day course of Serocalcin must neces- - 
sarily be an experiment; but it is an 
experiment that is usually successful 
because most people “respond” to 
Serocalcin, which is thought to act by 
stimulating the natural resistive capacity of 
the body against invading organisms that 
cause colds. 


Serocalcin is not a “drug.” It can be 
taken by adults and children with perfect 
safety. Your Doctor or Chemist will tell 
you more about— 


SEROCALCIN 


for the prevention and treatment of the 
common cold 


* 


All who suffer from the common cold are invited to send 
Id. stamp (to comply with regulations) for booklet 
“Immunity from Colds.” Serocalcin is made by 
Harwoods Laboratories, Ltd., Watford. A 60 tablet 
pack of Serocalcin, for the immunisation course, costs 
8s. 54d. A 20 tablet pack, to treat existing colds, costs 
3s. 44d. Both prices include Tax. 


ST ST RICAN 


Henry Purcell (1658-95) 


_ The Gaelic Black-headed Boy 
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' prograrnmes that used to be toured by the 
| Arts League of Service, which ‘is not what 
everyone is after; but this type has much 
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Notes and Comments 


Housing the Arts 


N PUBLISHING ITS NEW BOOKLET, ‘“‘ PLANS 
[ee an Art Centre” (Lund, Humphries, 

ls. 6d.), the Arts Council carries forward its 
campaign for the buildings which are so 
largely the key to the public development of 
the arts. This excellently produced and 
presented account makes clear, in general 
policy and in architectural detail, the nature 
of the Council’s proposals for a combined Arts 
Centre designed for market, cathedral and 
county towns or dormitory towns with a 
population of fifteen to thirty thousand. The 
booklet is fully illustrated; but the Arts Council 
is also exhibiting a new peep-show model of 
the proposed centre which can be booked for 
local exhibition or can be seen at 9 Belgrave 
Square. We hope that all Borough Councillors 
in London, and many other people who care 
about the idea, will go to see the model. The 
cost of such a building, in pre-war terms, is 
only £30,000: and it is designed to meet a 
crying need. Can’t we have a nation-wide 
drive to solve this urgent housing problem? 
Homes and schools should come first, but 
centres of this kind can transform our social 
life. We need them and we have earned them. 

Two other pamphlets, both from the 
National Council of Social Service, are further 
weapons for the continuing struggle. One, on 
Community Centres, sets out clearly what they 
can and should be: vigorous and sound in 


| judgment, it does much to abolish the mis- 
| conceptions that still cling to this sort of 


activity. The second tackles the job from the 


_ other side. It is called Entertain Yourselves and 
‘is an extremely practical guide for artists, 


technicians and organisers in presenting pro- 
grammes. It limits itself to the kind of mixed 


general usefulness and even advanced groups 
can benefit from some of the hints given here. 


The value of the mixed arts clubs that are 


springing up is fully recognised by the Arts 


| Council, which is offering them f- association a 
and possibly financial aid. Exhibitions, music 


and plays are good companions and a local 


| club can encourage local activity, whether 


professional or amateur. 


MANUEL ANGELES ORTIZ 
Modern Life in Sculpture: 
The Work of L. Péri PHILIP HENDERSON 


Film Reviews ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 
Gramophone Records THOMAS SHARP 


Theatre Reviews MONTAGU SLATER 


Book Reviews JAMES HOLLAND 
RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 
MAURICE CARPENTER 


Shorter Notices PATRICK RICE 


Music and Sculpture 

HE ‘‘ C.E.M.A. CONCERTS ”’ AS SUCH ARE 
TL coming to an end, but in the way that 

they should. Factory workers are now 
organising the thing for themselves by forming 
music clubs and engaging artists with the 
backing of a guarantee from the Arts Council. 
With the growth of these clubs we can achieve 
yet another phase in the silent revolution of 
art patronage; and fortnightly symphony 
concerts also are now being sponsored in a 
new way, in the Tuesday night proms pre- 
sented at the Albert Hall by Peoples Plays 
Ltd. and Reynolds News. Casals, Kubelik and 
Moiseiweitch are among the artists appearing 
and the works to be played include Benjamin 
Britten’s new pianoforte concerto. More 
intimate concerts are being offered in theatres, 
through the Arts Council, and programmes of 
music and poetry are being given at London’s 
Unity Theatre. 

** Sculpture in the Home,” which has just 
been presented at Heal’s by the Artists’ 
International Association, is something of an 
innovation in the way of exhibitions. It is 
meant for the whole country and may be 
toured by the Arts Council; any groups that 
want to see it should write to the A.I.A. or 
to 9 Belgrave Square, S.W.1. Obvious practi- 
cal difficulties have excluded sculpture from 
the wartime renaissance of the arts; but now 
this particularly well displayed collection gives 
us once again the special satisfaction of this 
branch of art and shows clearly that it can be 
an art for the home, small enough in physical 
size and large enough in feeling to make a 
valuable contribution. The snag, still, is that 
we can’t afford it. The prices are not un- 
reasonable, for in materials and in labour 
sculpture is expensive, but it means at present 
that most people must buy, if they can buy 
at all, terra cottas or small wood carvings. 
We hope that the A.I.A. will get its sculptors 
to worry about mass production, so far as it 
can be applied, but on the other hand, clubs, 
societies, Little Theatres and other collectives 
should certainly buy some of these larger 
pieces. In a lounge or common room they 
would more than repay what they cost. 


Theatre, Film, Radio 


I THE PROFESSIONAL THEATRE THE OLD VIC 
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continues its work at the New, but this 
triumphant apex of theatrical art is possible 
in the long run only because repertories such 


as Amersham keep courageously at work, 
because people get down to it in theatre 
schools like the one at Toynbee Hall, and 
because amateur groups up and down the 
country really care about drama. The Cam- 
bridge Progressive Players, for example, are 
taking their new production on tour, after its 
week in Cambridge, round the towns, villages 
and Forces stations of their district, and are 
also organising a general conference with a 
good programme on Sunday, December 2nd. 
Cambridge is fortunate .in its professional 
theatre and in its University Society; we 
hope that it will make history in the amateur 
field and achieve a fruitful union of activities. 

In the film world there is encouraging news, 
both on the documentary front and more 
generally. Paul Rotha is engaged on a film, 
or more exactly a set of films, about Man- 
chester, to show on a suitable scale the life of 
a great city and to reveal in some detail how 
it conducts its affairs. We can thus hope to 
see in human terms how an economic unit 
functions and how local government works; 
and the history of our documentary film leads 
us to hope also for a major work of art. The 
French, who have so much better a sense of 
real life than has Hollywood, come into the 
picture with a development that may mean a 
great deal to us here—the formation of a 
co-operative film society covering production, 
distribution and exhibition. Two productions 
are planned; and it is to be hoped that this 
society and others like it will enable the French 
film to regain and even surpass its former 
magnificence. This news is a reminder that in 
England we have not yet solved our problem, 
as regards the production and distribution of 
worthwhile films. 

Radio has its own headaches. A Plan to 
build at least one broadcasting station in 
Portugal, for the direct bombardment of this 
country by commercial radio, is an example 
of a type of enterprise that we do not neces- 
sarily applaud; and it reopens the old questions 
of monopoly and sponsorship. ‘They are 
usually discussed from the point of view of the 
monopoly or its would-be competitor, the 
listening public being used as a stooge; it is 
time that the issues were squarely put as they 
affect the listener. 


The Switch-—over 
HE NEW Forces EDUCATIONAL BROAD- 
casts have shown both enterprise and 
good sense. On the general educational 
plan for the Forces there is still much to be 
done, whether demob. goes fast or slow. The 
American and Canadian authorities have 
already set up their “‘ Universities’? but the 
great Army Education scheme, on which 
many serving men and women are impatient 
to begin, is still delayed by the immense 
problem of preparing the necessary text books. 
What is being done, however, promises well; 
The London Command school, for example, 
is a lively and stimulating centre in which the 
arts are well represented. In the information 
room, and among general notices they occupy 
their full share of space; there are display 
stalls of craft work and original paintings on 
the walls; workrooms are provided and a large 
studio room is being rapidly equipped with a 
stage that includes a cyclorama and good 
lighting equipment. To the innocent civilian 
eye the school has the appearance of a happy 
hive, which houses among its inhabitants art 
and music advisers and which is in process of 
forming a London regional orchestra. 


Foreign Affairs 
NZERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN THE INTEL- 
[iectual sphere is clearly dependent on the 
more general co-operation that is so easily 
jeopardised. At the moment it is increasing. 
The British Council is to send to a number of 
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“Korbidden Music” 


The Mind of Spain in Exile 


by Nancy Cunard 


““ CY TUDENTS LISTENING TO FORBIDDEN MUSIC ”” 
S was the intriguing title, and the painting 
showed some young men in a room all 
turned in the same direction as if listening, 
while one guarded the door. They were 
Spanish students. I remember that distinctly 
from the only time I saw this picture as a 
child and wondered ‘‘ What music ? Why ?” 
—The forbidden music has come again for 
those of Spain and has been listened to in 
secret for over six years now. 

Along with Franco’s persecution of hundreds 
of thousands of men in concentration camps 
and of other huge numbers of men and 
women, so-called ‘‘ political prisoners ”’ 
in jails up and down the land, war is waged by 
Falangist-Fascism on the things of the mind. 
The Inquisition has come back in a modern 
‘* modern”? Not only 


European capitals a collection of a hundred 
modern British paintings selected by the Tate 
Gallery; the Soviet Union is celebrating the 
bi-centenary of Swift with a zest that may 
easily exceed our own. In addition, Soviet 
writers have sent to their opposite numbers in 
this country, organised in the 8.C.R. Writers’ 
‘Group, a number of important questions about 
our attitude to, and practice in, literature; and 
the S.C.R. decided, with admirable initiative, 
to answer them through a series of Brains Trusts 
organised simultaneously in London, Birming- 
ham, Leeds, Newcastle, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Cardiff, Bristol and Taunton. 

The London session, which played to 
capacity in the Caxton Hall, provided a lively 
‘and mixed response which would tell the 
Russians as much by its omissions as by its 
replies. The “‘ Brains’? had been invited to 
consider twelve excellent questions in advance. 
The result, admirable at moments, revealed 
fundamental differences of approach. In 
London, at least, our own writers seemed less 
‘concerned than the Russians with the relation- 
ship of literature to life, and were not quite 
thorough enough in replying to all the parts 
of a question. Suggestions for the improve- 
ment of cultural relations included the settle- 
ment of copyright problems, the increase of 
translations and of exchange visits, and the 
staging of Russian plays in London. 

A recent meeting of the P.E.N. was called 
to hear reports from writers who had visited 
the Netherlands at the invitation of the Help 
Holland Council. One of the speakers, Mr. 
‘Olaf Stapledon, told us: 

““The Dutch put up a splendid resistance 
to the Germans, both by heroic sabotage and 
by preserving their minds from Nazi poison. 
We saw a very interesting exhibition of 
clandestine books, largely verse, but including 
many translations of English and French works 
forbidden by the authorities. Handling these 
volumes, one could not but be moved at the 
thought of the courage and ingenuity that had 
been needed for their production. 

“After their long isolation, the Dutch are 
eager for information about the rest of the 
world . . . English books are almost unob- 
tainable, and are very urgently needed.” 
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occasion in a manner that would not shame 
the days of old. The list of forbidden books 
is impressive. / 

Among many other modern Spanish 
writers that the ‘‘ right-minded’”’ person 
may not read are Blasco Ibafiez, Unamuno, 
Azorin, Pio Baroja, Perez de Ayala. If 
Franco knew what Don Quixote represents 
to some of the Spanish Republican workers 
in France no doubt Cervantes would also go 
on thelist. ‘‘ Don Quijote ?” said an Aragonese 
labourer to me in the large, free camp or 
clearing-depot of that name near Toulouse, 
‘* we think of him as the first revolutionary 
because he was such an idealist’? (!) They 
named this camp after him for that reason. 

Many Spanish classics are banned. Other 
outlawed works are those of Tolstoy, Dostoiev- 
ski, Ibsen, Goethe (because of Faust), Kant, 
Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Anatole France, 
H. G. Wells, Sterne (The Sentimental Journey), 
Ramsay MacDonald, Carlyle’s Heroes and 
Hero- Worship, Mérimée’s Carmen, Apuleius’s 
Golden Ass—Freud, Stefan Zweig, Emil 
Ludwig, Thomas Mann. 

Amongst the Spanish writers and ° poets 
who have died because of Franco are Federico 
Garcia Lorca, murdered in Granada in the 
second month of the war, Antonio Machado, 
greatest lyrical poet of the older generation, 
who collasped of exhaustion in Collioure, a 
few miles over the French border during the 
Exodus from Catalonia in February 1939. 
The Basque poets Lauaxeta and Urkiaga ; 
Fr. Ariztimuno, apologist of Christian De- 
mocracy ; Carlos Rahola, Catalan historian— 
all executed. Miguel Hernandez, the one- 
time shepherd who fought actively in the 
army while writing intensely moving poems— 
condemned to death and it is thought executed. 
Puyol, an admirably vivid and inventive 
political cartoonist—believed to have been 
executed also. Besteiro, professor of Logic 
at Madrid University, a moderate Socialist 
educated in England—a 30 year sentence. 
Bagaria, the most famous cartoonist in Spain, 
whose biting caricatures reviled ‘‘ the square- 
heads’ as he called the Germans during 
World War I and the Spanish war—dead of 
a broken heart and broken health in Cuba. 
Many -others have paid with life or liberty 
for their anti-fascism. 

Catalan and Basque, the two great langu- 
ages of Spain second to the universally- 
spoken Castillian, are forbidden. Not a word 
may be spoken, written or taught in either. 
No exception was made for the superb edition 
of the Bible in Catalan which was being 
prepared by the Benedictines of Montserrat. 
But clandestinely, research-work and teaching 
of Catalan history and literature are con- 
ducted all the same by Catalan writers. 
University life presents an abysmal picture. 
To become a professor a man has to prove 
that he is a good Falangist. If appointed, he 
must submit the syllabus of proposed lectures. 

An individual case was told me in Perpignan: 
a 60-year old personality of the University 
(whose name cannot be given as he is still in 
Barcelona) was arrested and imprisoned for 
14 months for having signed the protest 
against the bombing of the Univerisity in 
1937. I have seen a copy of the charge. In 
jail, said a letter to the person who talked to 
me, he had a space just over one foot wide 


to sleep on; food and conditions were oO 
course appalling. And yet he wrote: ‘‘ I am 
glad to be here. Here at least I find honest 
people. I am in good company.” This was 
in the summer of 1939. Even now he has to 
report once a month to the Franco authorities. 

As Dr. Batista i Roca, Secretary of the 
Catalan P.E.N. Club in England, said : 
“* Most of the first-rank writers and professors 
are out of the country, and thus Spain has 
become a sort of monster, with the soul 
outside the body.”” Of course they are outside 
the country, else they would be under the 
Spanish earth or in jail. 

Amongst the writers and various artists 
in France are lovely Maria Casarés, the 
actress ; Corpus Barga, a famous journalist 
with a great reputation in all Spanish- 
speaking countries, who was with Machado 
at the time of the poet’s death in Collioure. 
Julio Quiroga i Pla, a professor of Salamanca 
Univeristy who is a poet of deep and in- 
dividual feeling and felicitous phrase. He is 
Unamuno’s son-in-law and what he told me 
about Spain’s one-time leading philosopher | 
and outstanding personality is interesting : 
Unamuno was Spain’s Bernard Shaw and 
was largely instrumental in the bringing 
about of the Republic in 1931, thanks to his 
philosophy, his teachings and his influence. 
But Unamuno was against us, against the 
Frente Popular in 1936. He did not under- 
stand what was happening at the very begin- 
ning of the war. But soon the rebels disgusted 
him. He had not understood, either, what they 
were like. The shock was great and at a 


‘formal ceremony in Salamanca University 
He said that 


he denounced them openly. 
Falangism was like a_ horrible individual 
present that day: the man with one eye, 
one arm, one leg; it was repugnant. He © 
referred to Millan d’Astray, the founder 
of the Spanish Foreign Legion. It was then 
that d’Astray in furious anger shouted : 
“* Death to the Intellect.”” There was an 
uproar and Unamuno was in disgrace and 
under surveillance after that. A very short 
time later he died. This remarkable figure of 
Spain, this ‘‘Don Miguel,’”’ was the author of 
The Tragic Sense of Life in Men and Peoples. 
Novelist and poet, as well as philosopher, 
his invective was as famous as it was brilliant 
and it helped immensely in getting rid of 


Lorca Juan. 


dictator Primo de Rivera before the Republic. 

Amongst the writers and artists in Toulouse 
there is Juan Miguel Roma. Roma is typical 
of the responsible Spanish intellectual of 
today, bound to his country in the way that 
a branch grows on a tree. Born in Alicante 
province he is a real Southerner, half Moorish 
by his mother ; a poet whose narrative verve 
I should have taken down in shorthand if 
I but knew it, particularly the descriptions 
of his journeys into remote Spanish regions 
with a movie-outfit and what the peasants, 
who could not believe such things possible, 
had to say about it all. Roma studies political 
science in Valencia and is a member of the 
Communist Party, particularly interested in 
education. During the war he was an infantry 
soldier all the time but contributed reportages 
to the Barcelona press, and poems to ‘‘ Hojas 
de los Lunes ” and to *‘ Granada de las Letras 
en las Armas ”’ (of which the meaning is 
agreeably double, signifying both the fruit and 
the war-grenade). It was published near, 
and often at, the front by the poets Altolaguirre 
and Gil-Albert. 

Lorca—Roma was a personal friend of his, 
of Lorca the gitano, gypsy poet with a heart of 
gold and a line of fire and crystal, whose 
murder so young will never be forgiven or 
forgotten. Like all worth-while Republican 
Spaniards, who are ready to turn a hand to 
anything when it is necessary, Roma turned 
his for a time to carpentry under pressure of 
exile. He was ‘‘ rather a Charlie Chaplin 
kind of artisan.”’ he says. At present he gives 
Spanish lessons and conducts the secretarial 
work of the ‘‘ France-Espagne ’’ Committee. 
When the liberation of Spain comes, ‘‘ It is 
the duty of all of us to go there at once to 
take our part in the reorganisation of the 
country.” That is what Roma says. 

In England are the painter Miguel Prieto 
and the poet Luis Cernuda, specially ap- 
preciated as a sonneteer, who is Reader in 
Spanish at Cambridge University. The 
excellent composer Gerhard is another artist 
now living there. 

In the United States, working throughout 
the years to get freedom back for Spain, 
has been Don Julio Alvarez del Vayo, best 
known perhaps as the fine statesman he is, 
but also an admirable writer and journalist. 
He was Minister for Foreign Affairs under the 
Negrin Government. 

Living in the U.S.S.R. since he left my 
house in Normandy, is Cesar Arconada, 
well-known novelist and poet, author of 
The Sharing of the Lands (not yet translated, 
I think, into English). Today he is editing 
the Spanish edition of ‘‘ International Liter- 
ature * in Moscow. That is what Lister—now 
General Lister, for he fought with the Russians 
throughout—told me. 

In Chile is Serrano Plaja, poet, writer, 
journalist, married to the daughter of Jean- 
Richard Bloch, veteran French author who 
by the third week of the Spanish war had 
written one of the best books to come out of 
the conflict, Espagne, Espagne. . . 

In the Argentine are Maria-Teresa Leon 
and her equally famous husband, Rafael 
Alberti, the two best-known living poets of 
Spain-+-complex and difficult when they 
write in the abstract mood, direct and in- 
spiring when they deal with life factually, 
excellent both ways. They are, they always 
were, leaders in group and communal ac- 
tivities. Here too is Manuel Angeles Ortiz, 
a painter of quality and imagination, and 
other artists of the brush and the screen. In 
Colombia several Spanish scientists and 
archeologists set fo work on arrival and 
solved problems of Colombian-Indian culture 
which had baffled ethnographers for years. 
In Cuba is Manuel Altolaguirre, an admirable, 
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Rafael Alberti reciting his poems during the Spanish War. 


passionate poet, a printer and publisher of 
beautiful books, one of the best hearts of all 
the many, one of the most individual too of 
all the many writers of Spain I have known. 
And Chavas, a dynamic journalist, has also 
made a home in exile there. 

Mexico has been the great weicoming 
country to the Spaniards. Her I saw Berg- 
amin, the famous, influential Catholic writer, 
and José Renau, the fine painter who was 
Director of Fine Arts during the war, and 
Constancia de la Mora (wife of General 
Cisneros, head of the Republican Aviation) 
whose book In Place of Glory is a thrilling and 
splendid narrative of Spanish life and wartime 
facts. Amongst the many others are Juan 
Ramon Jimenez, one of the best modern 
poets, Emilio Prados, whose poetical work 
is also famous, Gil-Albert, Herrera Petere, 
poets too, Juan Larrea, who was previously 
in charge of the Spanish literary archives, 
Segarra the architect, Plaza, the film-maker, 
and my first Spanish friend of all (connected 
at that time with Bunael and Dali’s film 
““L’Age d’Or’’) who founded ‘* Cultura 
Popular ’’ which used to send its van out 
across the enormous distances of Spain 
carrying books and papers and news to the 
far-away muchachos fighting along the southern 
fronts. Ramon Sender lives here too, very 
much apart from groups and fellow-anti- 
fascists. He is the best-known, perhaps, in 
England of all the Spanish writers today, due 
to the excellent translations of his work by 
Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell (Seven Red 
Sundays, The War in Spain, and a third, later 
book, an extraordinary fancy about the 
Aragonese labourers written with masterly 
descriptive power). 

There are many more intellectuals in 
Mexico who will, one foresees, take their 
various parts in Spain again after its liberation. 
Never to be forgotten is the great welcome 
given them by Mexico, whose president in 
1940 extended to all the Spaniards the right 
of becoming citizens if they so wished while 
keeping their own nationality as well. 

There are several Republican newspapers 
appearing regularly in Paris and Toulouse, 
such as Espagne Républicaine, a high-tone weekly 
Unidad y Lucha, and Juventud (Youth). In all 
of them are accounts of things that have 
happened recently inside Spain, where there 
are now some 10 or more distinct and widely 
separate Maquis and _ constant conflicts 
between them and the Franco soldiers. The 
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four newly nominated Republican Ministers 
and some twenty .or so deputies left Paris 
recently for the convening of the Cortes in 
Mexico City. In the words of Senor Ragasol, 
Catalan Deputy to the Cortes and Secretary 
of State for Justice under the Republic: 
““We are confident of success in the restor- 
ation of the Spanish Republic without there 
being a civil war.” Such a thing would be 
catastrophic, and one can be confident in the 
determination of the Republicans, of ALL the 
different parties, to avoid it. 

Largo Caballero was at the head of the 
Spanish delegation to the huge Trade Unions 
Congress in Paris and a feeling of solidarity 
exists, very visibly so, between the whole of 
Latin America (with the exception of the 
Argentine Government and other fascists) 
and the Republican Spaniards. This is a 
force to be taken into account. The protests 
against Franco’s condemnation to death of 
Alvarez and Zapirain, two Spaniards who 
became heroes in the French Maquis, increase, 
and the fact that Franco has put 50,000 
Germans into his Foreign Legion (the Tercio) 
and is sending fifth columnists over the 
Pyrenean border is not unknown to the 
authorities here. Many will breathe with 
relief in France, who may have no particular 
sympathy with Republican Spaniards, when 
the fascist regime is brought to an end... 

So what! if after crossing the threshold 
of the ‘‘ new times’? we were so constantly 
promised as we worked, most willingly, under 
the bombs and other inevitable beastliness of 
England-in-arms—so what, if no more differ- 
ence is to be made between friend and enemy 
than existed in the France of the ‘* phoney- 
war period,” the already more than half- 
fascist and demoralised France of 1939? Do 
we want good relations with all the peoples 
or no? I remember a steward on a Spanish 
ship in 1941 telling me with tears in his eyes 
that he, personally, would kill himself if 
England lost the war, for that would mean 
the end of all hope for Spain. That is the 
kind of reminder one wants to pass on to the 
ear of justice in England today. The “‘ fair- 
play’ of England has a fuller meaning, 
perhaps, in Europe than in Britain itself. It 
is invoked today by Spaniards un-embittered 
for all the long span of their sufferings—so 
that the ‘‘Gpanish Music,’’ when it is 
liberated, may be heard again with no 
discordant or hesitant notes. 

Paris : October 3, 1945. 
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Britain’s Treasures 


1. The Wallace Collection 
by Millicent Rose 


VERY MUSEUM HAS SOME PERSONAL 
EL, flavour, acquired through the individu- 

ality of those who have chosen and 
arranged it, but no collection in London is 
more strongly impressed with its makers’ 
spirit than the one in Manchester Square. It 
is, in the main, the work of a father and son, 
the fourth Marquess of Hertford, and the 
illegitimate son, Richard Wallace, whom he 
begot when a lad of seventeen. From his 
father, himself a collector, and one of the 
raost debauched men of fashion in the whole 
of Regency London, Lord Hertford inherited 
a poor constitution and an income of more 
than two hundred thousand pounds a year. 
He lived in Paris, disgusted, it is said, with 
London, because the local authorities in- 
sisted on his putting his drains in order. 

Buying astutely at a time when prices were 
still comparatively low, he added to the 
Reynolds portraits, snuff boxes and other 
works of art already in his family’s posession 
an astonishingly fine collection of the schools 
he admired: eighteenth century English, 
French and Venetian, seventeenth century 
Flemish, Dutch and Spanish. Being in- 
tensely fond of the luxury created by painters 
and designers for the French courts of the 
eighteenth century, he filled his houses with 
masterpieces of French rococo art, at that 
time not much in fashion. He never married, 
and his collection became, as he grew older, 
the absorbing business and pleasure of his 
life. Though he always bought shrewdly, 
his immense wealth allowed him, when he 
chose, to bid successfully against the biggest 
collectors and galleries of Europe. With the 
advice of knowledgeable agents and of his 
son, he soothed his chronic ill-health by the 
pleasures of acquisition and of contemplating 
and studying his posessions. He died in 
1870, leaving his collection to his son. 

The Franco-Prussian war was the death 
of that France which had been a haven for 
wealthy eccentrics like Lord Hertford. When 
defeat was followed by the Commune, the 
new heir hastened to pack up his treasures 
and bring them to the safety of England. 
Hertford House, Manchester Square was 
turned into a home that was also a museum, 
where Richard Wallace until his death 
imitated the ways of his father, enriching 
the collection with renascence and mediaeval 
works such as the old man had not much 
cared for, but in the basic passion for accumu- 
lation exactly like him. The collection was 
open only to intimate friends and carefully 
selected ticket-holders ; but it became his 
wish, a wish put into effect by his widow, 
that after their death it should be used and 
enjoyed by the nation. 

Walking north from Oxford Street behind 
Selfridge’s, the visitor comes upon a red brick 
mansion with a grassed forecourt, which 
occupies the north side of Manchester Square. 
The house is an old one, but so altered in 
its windows and proportions that it looks 
thoroughly Victorian. It is difficult to imagine 
it as a home, even an unhomely one for an 
old couple living in state. The stabling at 
the back for twelv:: horses, with accomodation 
above for seven grooms, has been converted 
into galleries for armour. 

An imposing staircase leads up to the 
chief rooms; its balustrade of ironwork 
with heavy formal foliage of bronze was 
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tnade for Louis XIV. And it is for its master- 
pieces of the French eighteenth century that 
Hertford House is most celebrated. The 
first impression is made by Boucher, his 
theatrical landscapes, his girls revealingly 
draped, who float or recline in attitudes 
gracefully askew. Boucher’s work will be as 
distasteful to many today as it was agreeable 
to the absolute monarch who commissioned 
it and the wealthy connoisseur who collected 
it, but the rooms of French art are full of a 
variety of pleasures, even for those whom 
modern puritanism has spoilt for the rococo 
pornography of Boucher. 

In landscape, there is Fragonard’s Gardens 
at Tivoli, with its tender gray distance seen 
through a drooping arch of trees, or the 
very different Champs Elysées of Watteau, a 
marvel of space and light. Balletomanes will 
love this gallery ; the grouping of the girls 
with their children, their roses and_ their 
suitors beneath the trees of the Champs 
Elysées, the artificial but peculiarly graceful 
movement of the groups by Lancret, and 
especially Mademoiselle Camargo Dancing, 
watched by ardent musicians. This part of 
the collection is exquisitely choice and not 
too big, and the paintings, mostly small, are 
hung among perfect examples of the furniture 
and bibelots of the period, exquisite in crafts- 
manship, where the rarest woods are blended 


with gilt metalwork, enamel and _ semi- 
precious stones. The stench of lavatory-less 
Versailles has evaporated; its allegorical 


clocks, cutlery and snuff boxes may be studied 
here, and give a most suggestive impression 
of the extraordinary refinements of luxury 
enjoyed by the nobility who lost their place 
in 1789. 

Though the French rooms are the most 
complete, the whole collection is full of 
lovely things to look at : downstairs, among 
others, Italian majolica and Spanish lustre 
plates ; a portrait by Bronzino of a woman 
in a dress of rich brocade. Nevertheless, the 
non-specialist art-lover will find his deepest 
enjoyment among the paintings ; for instance, 
those of Richard Parkes Bonington, (1802-28). 


The National Gallery 
Revisited 


Patterned complexity again 

Of the indigo umbrellas in the rain; 
Renoir’s demoiselles in waisted jackets 
Smile to themselves their happy secrets. 


Rubens arrests with renewed force: 

The vast landscape, the taut, muscular 
horse, 

The less obvious care lavished on 

The distant magpie, the incidental 
swan. 


El Greco’s Agony in the Garden 
To us who have learned how men’s 
hearts harden, 
Has a new message, and we marvel 
At the strange, strident miracle. 
W. F. Strachan. 


There is a large group of oils and watercolours 
by this young Englishman who worked in 
France and whose painting had so great an 
influence on the French nineteenth century ; 
his achievement is nowhere better seen than 
in the Sea Piece with its freshness and move- 
ment, its delicate completeness of mood. 

Two rooms of Dutch and Flemish paintings 
have a very different charm, and are a perfect 
compliment to the French rooms, expressing 
as they do the fullness of early bourgeois 
comfort and elegance ; with warm colours 
and robust spirits, the flagged interiors with. 
homely red-skirted women of Pieter de Hooch, 
the humours of Steen and Teniers ; every 
panel luminously alive, full of pleasure in the 
textures of skin and hair, of bricks or dresses. 

The Long Gallery is not yet in order, but 
beyond the Dutch and Flemish rooms there 
is a general gallery where Titian, Rubens, 
Velasquez, Rembrandt, Reynolds hang to- 
gether, not separated into their schools ; 
there are works showing each of these artists 
at his finest, in a room not overwhelmingly 
large, and one’s appreciation of the differences 
between painter and painter gains greatly 
by this juxtaposition. Rembrandt’s portrait 
of his son Titus, for instance, hangs among a 
number of child portraits by Reynolds ; no 
arrangement could bring out more clearly the 
greatness of the Dutchman and the basic 
sentimentality of Sir Joshua. 

Rembrandt has painted with joyous feeling 
the youth’s red cap and the golden lights in 
his hair ; but the thing that comes out, as in 
all Rembrandt’s portraits, is the human 
presence of the sitter, the character as shown 
in the boldly modelled head. The Strawberry ~ 
Girl, a few feet away, shows Reynolds trying 
to use Rembrandt’s manner—the warm, © 
restricted palette, the thick impasto. But ~ 
whereas the more one looks at Titus, the more 


‘solid and present does the head become, the 


Strawberry Girl under scrutiny becomes ever 
more insubstantial. 

The principle by which the Hertford- 
Wallaces collected was pleasure ; they made 
very good use of their fortune. But the 
collection has gained greatly by being set in 
order according to modern scholarship and 
methods of display. Photographs taken of 
Hertford House as it was in the Wallaces’ 
lifetime indicate their preferences ; Rubens’s 
Isabella Brandt and Franz Hals’s Laughing 
Cavalier were both hung low, while the 
wonderfully subtle self-portrait by Rembrandt 
was skied ten or twelve feet up between two 
annihilatingly large Murillos. Worse. still, 
Titian’s Perseus and Andromeda was discovered 
during the setting in order of the house, very 
dirty, in a top floor bathroom! This painting 
is one of the greatest in all Hertford House ; it 
formed part ofa series of amorous mythological 


- subjects painted for Philip II when Titian 


was already in his eighties. The graceful 
Andromeda hangs, or seems to float, in chains, 
while Perseus dives upon the monster ; and 
between them there is an _ extraordinary 
elliptical movement into the depth of the 
painting, towards glittering waters and a 
sombre yet glowing sky. This is the late 
Titian, completely baroque (compare with 
the Venus and Cupid which hangs elsewhere, 
which though not Titian’s own is close to his 
earlier manner). Few more purely pleasurable 
paintings can ever have existed ; but it was 
definitely not in late Victorian taste. 

The liberty of rich men to hang Titians in 
their bathrooms is one which no democrat 
would defend, and it is to be hoped that in 
due course all the Titians and other Old 
Masters now privately owned in London 
will come into public possession. Hertford 
House is already ours, and offers rich enjoy- 
ment to all who care for the arts. 


Theatre and Films ix Ireland 


by Gerry Morrow 


ERE IN IRELAND WE HAVE BEEN STANDING 
H on our own theatrical feet since 1940 
and our dramatic importations have 
been mostly scripts of plays and two brief, 
stimulating visits by Dame Sybil Thorndike. 
The fact that there were no touring companies 
with West End stars in the latest London and 
New York successes produced an artistic’ 
isolation which might have been devastating 
but which in practice has been a good thing to 
theatrical people as well as those who actually 
pay to see a play. We saw most of the good 
plays we would have got if the touring com- 
panies had been on the road as usual, and 
we were probably spared many of the third- 
rate ones which would have been exported 
if there hadn’t been a war, Our playwrights 
saw their opportunity and jumped to it; 
Managers were inundated with new plays 
and many of them have been a real contri- 
bution to the Irish theatre. Gerard Healey’s 
Thy Dear Father and Louis Dalton’s The 
Money Doesn't Matter were very successful 
and Michael MacLiammoir’s version of Jane 
Eyre by the Edwards-MacLiammoir Company 
confirmed their position as the most talented 
theatrical company in Ireland to-day. 

As acting comes easily to us we have always 

had plenty of good actors available, but 
never before had they such a variety of parts 
thrust into their willing hands. In Dublin, 
with a population of under half a million, 
there were usually about forty plays presented 
during the winter months and at least ten 
companies were in operation during the war 
years. There was often a choice of five plays 
in a week and competition was so strong 
that it led, too often, to revivals of purely 
popular successes. The Abbey, although a 
publicly subsidised private company contralled 
by a selected group of playgoers, is generally 
considered the National Theatre and, like all 
National Theatres, has been blamed for 
producing plays which should have been 
rejected, and for rejecting plays which should 
have been produced. Longford Productions 
and the Edwards-MacLiammoir Company 
have shared the Gate Theatre, each having 
-a season when the other was on tour. The 
productions associated with Lord and Lady 
Longford, Hilton Edwards and Michael 
MacLiammoir have ranged from The Italian 
‘Straw Hat to The Ascent of F 6, and included 
Love for Love, Pride and Prejudice, Hamlet, Tsar 
Paul, Anna Christie, and Desire under the Elms. 
The Olympia Theatre had O’Casey, Carroll, 
Shaw, Giraudoux and Brieux, as well as three 
short seasons of new productions. At this 
theatre Shelah Richards gave us Red Roses 
for me, The Strings are False and The White 
Steed etc. 


The Gaiety has been a home for practically 
everyone at sometime or another and has 
specialised in the big musicals such as Show 
Boat, Bitter Sweet, Waltzes from Vienna and 
Grand Opera. It was here that the famous 
pantomimes with Jimmy O’Dea usually ran 
about two months. In spite of lighting re- 
strictions, gas turned off at 8p.m., no heating, 
buses and tramcars stopping at 9.30 and no 
private motoring, the theatres and pictures 
houses did enormous business ; the queues were 
unprecedented and picture houses which 
opened on Sundays were generally booked 
out a week in advance: The centre of 
O’Connell Street amongst its trees became 
a monster cycle park watched over by uni- 
formed attendants, and shops which had been 
empty for years in the theatre districts stored 
bicycles profitably until midnight and later. 
What we shall remember longest will be the 
grand acting of people like Meriel Moore, 
May Craig, Betty Chancellor, Liam Redmond, 
Denis O’Dea and Liam Gaffney. To some 
of us there will also be the flashes of genius 
from Cyril Cusack, Hilton Edwards’ Nero, 
F. J. McCormick in Lennox Robinson’s 
Forget-Me-Not, and Leo McCabe in Of Mice 
and Men; first nights; the arguments 
afterwards which continued from the bar to 
the pavements outside, and then—stalls, 
dress circle, pit and gallery cycline home in 
the moonlight. 

This is but a brief and incomplete survey 
of theatrical Dublin in wartime. As well as 
theatre we had films and in the twenty-six 
counties these were often emasculated— 
sometimes to protect our morals, but generally 
to remind us of our neutrality. Maybe it was 
to remind us of our morals and protect our 
neutrality but whatever the reason, the effect 
on some enthusiasts was to make them travel 
the odd 100 miles from Dublin to Belfast to 
see a film such as In Which We Serve or a 
newsreel with some real action shots. In the 
North it was different, very different. There 
was no ban on war films or newsreéls and our 
morality was tested persistently week after 
week. Everyone stood the strain well and 
while Dublin provided steaks for the asking, 
Guiness at 6d. a bottle and The Song of 
Bernadette ; Belfast had its Mrs. Miniv-r and 
newsreels ad lib for those who wanted them. 
Belfast, because it was not so theatre-minded 
before the war, has not been as fortunate as 
Dublin. There are only two theatres which 
regularily produce plays—-the Grand Opera 
House and the small Group Theatre. In the 
larger place the Savoy Players, produced 
continuously and apparently untiringly by 
Frederick Tripp, have given a different play 
each week for about 230 weeks to what must 
have been the most international audiences 
ever seen in Ireland. The Group Theatre, do 
their casting from some fifty of the local 
semi-professionals. Their greatest successes 
have been with Irish plays and their standard 
has been high enough to secure a tour in 
England this summer. 

The ending of the war also brought to an end 
the southern wartime censorship and changed 
the picture house programmes practically over- 
night. The public demanded all they had 


been forbidden for six years and the manage- 
ments were glad to oblige. Unfortunately 
everything came at once, American soldiers 
appeared on the streets in uniform, newsreels 
and atrocity films were added to existing 
programmes, In Which We Serve, 5 Graves 
to Cairo, Tunisian Victory, Desert Victory and 
Casablanca were showing at the same time. It 
was too much at once and people began to 
grumble because they hadn’t time or money 
every week to sce all that was offered to them. 

This is a country of amateur dramatic 
societies, every town has it’s own and every 
company has it’s aspirant to the Academy 
Award, which Barry Fitzgerald received for 
playing the old priest in Going My Way. The 
Theatre is an important part of the life of the 
people and the work that CEMA has done 
in the North by touring the smaller towm 
will create a demand for a similar organisation 
in the twenty-six counties. Belfast has plauned 
for an Arts Theatre and the matter is only 
held up until the local council of CiMA 
divulge their post-war policy, which might 
overlap and cause unnecessary competition. 
The first visiting company since the end of 
the war in Europe was the Theatre Moliére 
of London with Le Malade Imaginaire and 
Le Gendre de M. Poirier to Dublin. In July 
the Sadler’s Wells Opera Comapny was in 
Belfast for three weeks. The general feeling 
about the future is that there will be fewer 
companies from abroad than in pre-war 
days and that guest stars will be the custom 
whenever possible. Whatever happens, the 
visitors will have an enthusiastic but more 
critical audence than before. We have had 
our chance at artistic.experiment and have 
profited by it, but artistic isolation for so long 
has recently caused staleness and a loss of 
standards. The time for mutual cultural 
stimulation has again arrived. 


i a 
What to Read ? 


An essential need of every 
reader is reliable, selective 
information about books. 
The National Book League 
provides expert guidance in 
every field of literature. Its 
Information Bureau answers 
readers’ inquiries. . The 
famed N.B.L. Book Lists give 
authoritative selections of 
books on over 200 subjects, 
ranging from history to 
interior decoration, from 
psychology to art and music. 
Lectures, book exhibitions, a 
monthly news sheet, and use 
of a bookman’s library are 
among other services pro- 
vided for an annual sub- 
scription of only 7s. 6d. 
Send 24d. stamp for full 
particulars, including book- 
let on BOOKS AND READERS, 
to the 


National Book League, 
3 Henrietta Street, 
London WC2 


Henry Purcell: 1658-1695 


by Julian Herbage 


so unstable as the middle of the seven- 

teenth century. Politically this in- 
stability is obvious in the beheading of aking, 
ihe creation of a dictatorship, the restoration 
of the same dynasty, an abdication, and 
finally the substitution of another ruling 
house. Politics, however, are only the surface 
manifestation of inchoate social forces. It was 
the battle of mediaevalism with the new 
spirit of the renaissance which gave the 
seventeenth century its peculiar quality of 
experimentalism which finally triumphed 
in the Age of Reason. History has a habit of 
repeating itself, and we see to-day a similar 
struggle between equally opposed creeds of 
living. Our arts reflect this struggle to-day, 
just as they reflected it in the seventeenth 
century. 

We are, therefore, in a better position than 
our predecessors to evaluate the achievements 
of the seventeenth century. We can realise, 
for instance, that to be&’ome one of the 
world’s greatest artists more than genius is 
required——one must be born in the right time 
and at the right place. Henry Purcell was 
born between the death of the Protector 
Cromwell and the restoration of Charles II. 
‘l‘his date seems almost symbolic. One reads 
into it social instability and a_ resultant 
musical experimentalism. ‘‘ Music is yet but 
in its Nonage,”’ Purcell wrote towards the 
end of his brief life, ‘‘ a forward child which 
vives hope of what it may be hereafter in 
fnegland when the Masters of it shall find 
more encouragement.” 

Though the Commonwealth had certainly 
not been without music in the home, the 
theatres had been suppressed and church 
choirs had been dissolved. The restoration 
of Charles II brought about an immediate 
revival of music in the church and the 
playhouse. Charles had been exiled at the 
Court of Le Roi Soleil, and had learnt that 
music was an essential trapping of majesty, 
both as regards worship and amusement. In 
imitation of Louis XIV he established his 
‘“ twenty-four violins ’’, and reconstituted the 
choir of the Chapel Royal. Among the tenor 
singers in this choir we find the name of 
Thomas Purcell, and it is not therefore 
remarkable that his son Henry should have 
started his musical career in royal service. 

The choirboys of the Chapel Royal were a 
very select body. They were twelve in 
number, and received a special schooling. At 
the tire of young Henry’s entry the choristers 
were in the care of Captain Henry Cooke, an 
excellent musician well abreast of the times 
in his knowledge of the Italian style in music. 
Cooke’s original pupils included practically 
everyone who was later to make a name for 
himself in English music—John Blow, Pelham 
Ilumphrey, Wiliam Turner and Michael 
Wise. The diaries of Pepys have suggested 
that he was an unduly conceited man, but 
if so, he had every justification for a high 
opinion of himself) since it is to his tuition that 
we owe the birth of a glorious school of 
ecclesiastical and secular music. 


N: PERIOD IN ENGLISH HISTORY HAS BEEN 
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We can get some idea of the boyhood of 
Purcell from the Chapel Royal records. Each 
boy had his ‘‘ cloak of bastard scarlett cloth 
lyned with velvett, one suit and cloak of the 
same cloth made up and trimmed with silver 
and silk lace.” Their schooling consisted 
principally of writing and Latin, together 
with lessons on the lute, violin and organ. At 
an early age many of them became composers, 
and often they were appointed to important 
positions as organists while still in their ’teens. 
Purcell himself, as soon as his voice broke, 
was apprenticed to John Hingston as keeper, 
maker and repairer of his Majesty’s organs, 
virginals and wind instruments. 


By this time his father had accumulated 
many important musical positions at Court, 
and it was evident that influence would not 
be lacking to exploit young Henry’s genius 
to the full. At the age of twenty he was 
appointed organist to Westminster Abbey in 
succession to Dr. John Blow, and a year later 
he embarked on his career as composer for 
the court and the stage. His work as a court 
composer must have been somewhat un- 
inspiring. It generally consisted of the setting 
of a pompous ode welcoming thé king on his 
return from Newmarket races or a summer 
sojourn at Windsor. The poetry and sentiments 
rarely rose above the heights of : 

Your influous approach our pensive hope recalls, 
While joyful sounds redouble fiom the walls. 
The music had to be in the fashionable style 
of Lulli, with frequent orchestral passages 
in triple-time for the Royal foot to tap out 
the measure. Small wonder that little of this 

music has survived. 

The stage, however, offered fuller oppor- 
tunities. On the opening of the theatres at 
the Restoration many changes took place. 
The new playhouses were roofed ‘in, and 


artificial lighting was universally employed. 
The use of a drop curtain and a proscenium 
arch gave the stage its modern picture-frame 
effect. Most important of all, the muscians’ 
room at the back of the stage was abandoned, 
and the orchestra, now ‘of ‘‘ twenty-four 
violins,” took its place, between the stage and 
the pit. Music became a dominating force in 
the theatre. Purcell was not a pioneer in these 
developments. Even before the Common- 
wealth the theatrical impresario Sir William 
Davenant had visualised a playhouse which 
should exploit to the full the resources of 
scenery and music. Davenant’s exile on the 
continent had brought him in touch with all 
the latest theatrical and operatic movements 
in France and Italy, and in his magnificent 
Dorset Garden Theatre he provided a play- 
house which could stage the most elaborate 
of spectacular and musical dramas. 


The London stage was still mainly the 
amusement of the court—the average citizen 
regarded it with puritanical horror. It was 
therefore only natural that the King’s mu- 
sicians should be equally at home in church 
and playhouse. That admirable seventeenth 
century journalist Tom Brown thus sums the 
matter up iri his fictitious quotation from 
Dr. John Blow: ‘‘ Men of our profession 
hang between the church and the playhouse, 
as Mahomet’s tomb does between the two 
loadstones, and must equally incline to both, 
because by both we are equally supported.”’ 
That was certainly true of the time of Charles. 
II, but the accent was even more on the 
playhouse when James II founded his private 
Catholic chapel, and neglected the Chapel 
Royal. On the accession of William and 
Mary the court at Whitehall was virtually 
abandoned, as the asthmatic William could 
not abide the smoky atmosphere of London. 
Little wonder, then, that from 1685 onwards 
Purcell turned his thoughts increasingly 
towards the stage. 


Purcell’s first essays in theatre music were 
modest and tentative. Dryden has been 
blamed by modern critics for giving a French- 
man, Louis Grabu, his opera of Albion and 
Albanius to set to music. But in 1685 Purcell 
was still an unknown quantity in the theatre 
and Dryden later made the handsomest of 
amends when he ,entrusted Purcell with the 
music of King Arthur. Grabu’s opera was a 
failure, as was Lulli’s Cadmus et Hermione 
produced the following year with an entire 
French company. Purcell, however, must 
have seen both productions and profited by 
the experience. He formed a friendship with 
Josias Priest, the ballet-master of the Dorset 
Garden Theatre, and together they probably 
discussed the creation of an English opera. 
Priest ran a boarding school for young 
gentlewomen at Chelsea, and it was here 
that Purcell scored his first outstanding 
theatrical success. His opera Dido and Aeneas, 
performed privately at the Chelsea school, 
made his dramatic reputation overnight. The 
great actor and manager Betterton im- 
mediately commissioned him to write music 
for Dioclesian, an adaptation of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s play The Prophetess. As John 
Downes, the chronicler of the Restoration 
stage records: “‘it gratify’d the Expectation 
of Court and City; and got the Author 
great Reputation.” 


Purcell’s dramatic fame was now assured. 
Dryden, ever an astute critic, realised that 
here was the composer to retrieve the failure 
of Albion and Albanius, and the following 
year the ‘‘ Dramatick Opera” of King 
Arthur was produced at the Dorset Garden 
Theatre with Purcell’s music. Dryden, in 
his preface to King Arthur could not have been 
more fulsome in his praise of Purcell’s share 


in the production: “There is nothing better 
than what I intended ” he writes, ‘‘ but the 
Musick ; which has since arriv’d to a greater 
Perfection in England than ever formerly, 
especially passing through the Artful Hands 
of Mr. Purcel, who has Compos’d it with so 
great a Genius, that he has nothing to fear 
but an ignorant, ill-judging Audience.” 
From this date onwards, until the end of 
his all too brief life, Purcell wrote music for 
at least half a dozen dramatic works every 
year. Never had his talent shown to greater 
advantage than in this theatre music. No 
composer of his age had a nicer ear for the 
‘proper accentuation of English speech. No 
composer could make so much of such a 
variety of dramatic situations. Turning the 
pages of his dramatic works one is struck 
with the powerful musical painting of the 
Frost Scene in King Arthur, or the hissing 
snakes in The Indian Queen. The five Masque 
scenes which comprise the music to The 
Fairy Queen are as varied as they are unique, 
and perhaps for originality the Invocation to 
Night surpasses any piece of seventeenth 
century music. Even on his death-bed 
Purcéll could write the magnificent mad song 
“From rosy bowers,”’ in which the words 
Ah, ’tis vain, ’tis all in vain, 
Death and despair must end the fatal pain. 
attain an almost prophetic sense of tragedy. 
The English taste for elaborate spectacular 
drama, of ‘‘ scenes and machines”? and 
masques of music barely survived the death of 
Purcell. Heroic drama was fighting a losing 
battle, and Buckingham’s satirical comedy 
The Rehearsal gave the coup-de-grace to a 
style which had gradually degenerated into 
artificiality and bombast. The smart comedy 
‘of manners was to become the fashion, and 


the plays of Wycherley,Etheredge andCongreve 
reduced music in the theatre to an occasional 
song and a few dance tunes played between 
the Acts. Purcell’s glorious dramatic music 
soon became interred, together with the 
spectacular entertainments which had evoked 
it. As a court composer the insipid versification 
and routine nature of his Odes and Welcome 
songs had given them only an ephemeral 
life. Now the theatre was to bury some of the 
finest of his compositions. 

It is the fashion today to pay lip-service 
to Purcell. Most of us know him by only a 
few songs. Experts argue as to how his 
dramatic works can be staged today. He 
left no musical successor, and for the next 
century England was to be flooded with 
Italian opera and Handel’s oratorios. Today, 
two hundred and fifty years after his death, 
he suffers a neglect which is unnaccountable 
unless one realises that the accredited musical 
history of Europe was written in Germany in 
the nineteenth century. At the beginning of 
the present century the English Purcell 
Seciety made a valiant attempt to make his 
music available at least for students, if not 
for performance. The Society petered out 
before it could complete publication, and 
much of Purcell’s music still remains in 
manuscript in scattered libraries. Yet still 
we pay lip-service to Purcell, and call him 
Iingland’s greatest composer. School choirs 
sing ‘‘ Nymphs and Shepherds, ” and amateur 
tenors mournfully enquire ‘‘ What shall I do 
to show how much I love her ?”? And that is 
all, or nearly all, that we hear of Purcell 
today. 

Dare we hope, on this two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of his death, that string 
players will take into their repertoire his 


lovely Fantasias for Strings, those early works 
which summarise the whole achievement of 
the Golden Age. of English music? Might 
we not hear more often his Sonatas of Three 
Parts, and perhaps his harpischord music ? 
Could English singers not put aside for awhile 
the admittedly lovely lieder of Schubert and 
Brahms, and delve into the beautiful melody 
and inspired prosody of Purcell’s countless 
songs ? And as a change from Messiah could 
choral societies not give us such magnificent 
anthems .as ‘‘ My Heart is inditing,’”’ and 
even the St. Cecilia Odes, or the glorious 
series of Birthday Odes written for Queen 
Mary? And lastly, where is the theatrical 
impresario of today who will give us an 
adequate, perhaps even a sumptuous, pro- 
duction of King Arthur or The Fairy Queen? 

This is no mere insularity. I admit, for 
example, that in the recent revival of the 
English Madrigal composers, claims as to 
the superiority of our musical Elizabethans 
were sometimes a little far-fetched. The 
English as a musical nation have rarely been 
pioneers in the creation of a new school of 
music, though we have followed, and occa- 
sionally even surpassed the achievements of 
which others have laid the foundations. Our 
native qualities of directness and vigour of 
eloquence have often been grafted on to.a 
stylised form to produce natural and living 
masterpieces. The English madrigal certainly 
has a strength and poetic rhythm sometimes 
lacking in its Italian counterpart. So too with 
Purcell. He himself confessed to ‘“ a just imita- 
tion of the most fam’d Italian Masters.” Yet 
though he adopted the style of his contem- 
poraries, he imbued the best of his music with 
a pulse and spirit far transcending the more 
formal elegancies of his models. 


Voyage 


FOR long weeks leaning upon the rails 


We viewed the bland and criticising sea. 

Swiftly the ship; lips sealed and silent, sped 

Where we, impelled by, oh no private wish, 

For an uncertain term were bound, urged on our way 


By the necessity that cancels choice. 


Some little thinking and a deal of speech; 
Becoming for ourselves a world that cleaved 


A world of silence in a world of war. 


Only the leapfrog porpoise played on the curling crests. 
Deeper the sea’s blue, and the sun heightening daily 
From diffidence prospered to the benign 

And thence to blistering. We slept meanwhile and ate. 


Ours was no summer cruise, no boat-deck dalliance, 
An interim only between the known and the new 
And a time to convert the tangible joys of home 


To misty memory and horizon hope. 


East Anglia, 1945 


THE runway’s rake, as levelling as war’s, 
To the wold’s edge and through the incipient woods, 


Like three vestigial, aimless Roman roads 
Has surgically scraped its giant scars. 


The black night-riding bombers’ threatening shapes, 


Like silent brooding witches in their coven, 
Lie each in lane-approached and level haven, 


Clustered in clover patterns, laced in loops. 


Now ended are their wild Walpurgis nights 
When, slanting skywards in their swift ascent, 


They throbbed their way to where lay horror’s haunt, 


For the vast voiding of their cleansing freights. 


So is this countryside, whose pastoral past 
Shall, in the plentitude of peace restored, return, 
Acred with airfields whose uncattled grass 


Bore richer crops than ever bulged in barn. 


Blind to the blandishment of twinkling shores 


We prowed the waste of wet. The clocks’ contortions 
Made some consider the acrobats of time. 


An indolent journey for most, though many there were, 
Impatient to end the unwished-for interregnum 

And hasten again towards the making of history. 
Europe was sponged and out of the woe of war; 


So we, with virgin white taking on tan, 
Press ever East with liberation’s girdle © 
Till it shall circumnavigate the world. 


For with their aid erased was Europe’s smudge; 
Their feckless fury, touching off our hope, 


Did brace, and from destruction build, that bridge 


Will hasten history to her longed-for leap 
Out of the warring winter of decay 

Into that startling spring, will see unfurled 
The summer flag of freedom in the world. 


Geoffrey Parsons. 
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Theatre in the “Forgotten” Areas 


The Story of the Adelphi Players 


by M. Sole 


Ig EDITORIAL OF A RECENT ISSUE OF 
PS Ovr ‘Iime,” speaking in general of 

the work of CEMA, commented on 
towns and villages which may be termed 
‘* forgotten”? insofar as they have received 
very little of the entertainment made avail- 
able to the public by CEMA and _ its 
associated artists. Coupled with this comment 
was a plea for some immediate effort to be 
iuade to serve such areas. Whilst certainly 
not wishing to detract from the urgency of 
this appeal—indeed, in an effort to amplify 
aud support it—I felt the editorial called 
for some response from at least one of the 
yroup of companics who have been doing 
their best to serve this ‘‘ forgotten ”’ public 
during the last five years. 

‘he Adelphi Players began work in 1941 
as a permancnt company with a definite 
purpose which went somewhat further than 
the obvious one of entertaining the public. It 
is never easy to set down in concise terms 
the embodiment of an ideal, or the manner 
in which it is hoped it will be achieved, so 
that it has reality for others; but the idea 
which brought and has kept the Adelphi 
Players together for more than four years is 
perliaps best described in the words of their 
founder, R. H. Ward, who recently wrote as 
follows : 

What do I mean by ‘ our particular 
kind of work’? First, I mean a particular 
kind of play, one which has something to 
say, and adds to entertainment a further 
quality somewhat difficult to definie—a 
certaip degree of depth, truth, vision, a 
certain significance, which can be recognized 
in greater or lesser degree by every human 
person because its writer was a human 
being and wrote it for the delight and 
illumination of other human beings. Next 
I mean a particular kind of playing ; it 
has no ‘ills, no flights of histrionic genius, 
no feats of technique ; it has only the 
humanity of its actors, their ability to 
live the characters they play and to make 
them, out of their own life-expericnce, 
real persons whom audiences can recognize. 
Such actors can make their appeal only 
by the stmplest and most sincere means. . The 
point is to establish a vital relationship 
between stage and auditorium; at a 
performance of the kind we try to give, 
the audience crosses the footlights and 
joins in. Next, I mean a particular kind 
ofaudience. Perhaps the powerful revelation 
of our expericnce in the past four years 
is the ‘* discovery ” that the common man 
not only appreciates a fine play, but is 
himscl{ an artist posesssed of a brilliant and 
lughly sympathetic imagination. 


‘ 


‘This discovery is open to any company 
which performs a good play in an R.A.F. 
Station, a prison, a village hall or an 
industrial hostel. Such audiences do more 
than give you rapt attention; they con- 
tribute to the performance imaginatively in 
ways which make the actor’s job a joy to 
hin such as it can never be in a city theatre 
filled by an ‘* intellectual ” and ‘‘ educated”’ 
audience. Next ! mean a particular kind 
of company; for a certain personal 
attitude—something akin to a vocation 
in the religious rather than the professional 
sense—is needed for work in a company 
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of this nature. In such a company there 
are no “‘leading”’ actors, much less “‘stars”’ ; 
there isa team and that isall. There is little 


personal reward, either financial or as far as 

‘* setting on”? is concerned, but we do reap 

all sorts of indefinable and unexpected 

rewards}that other actors don’t get. 

If this broad outline should read as an 
expression{of theory rather than achievement, 
the following facts and figures may show how 


much the job has been, and continues to ~~, 
worth doing. In over fifteen hundred per- 
formances the Adelphi Players have put 
the works of Shakespeare, Webster, Ibsen, 
Strindberg, Carroll, J-J Bernard, Synge, and 
many others before the widest variety of 
audiences, a large proportion of whom had 
never before seen a ‘‘live’’? performance. 
The company have found. “ pockets” of 
vital, receptive and critical people, mainly 
in the mining and industrial areas, but to 
some degree in every part of these Islands, 
however remote. They have found local 
organisers in clergymen, teachers, youth 
leaders, Co-operative Society members, W.E.A 
leaders and many others who were willing 
to work for no personal gain in order that 
their town or village might see performed, 
whether in a properly equipped theatre or 
on the tops of Morrison shelters, the inspired 
works of men whose minds throw out light 
enough to penetrate the darkness of an age 
at war. 

In 1943 the Company was invited to 
work in association with CEMA and later 
in that year a second company was formed 
which aimed at being so completely mobile 
and adaptable that it could literally give a 
performance anywhere. The original company 
had by this time compiled sufficient informa- 
tion on available halls and local demand to 
be able to work out three circuits which covered 
the whole country, and each of the three 


| Secne from Flora Whiteley by REL. Ward. 


areas are now toured once a year. At the 
same time the Company adopted a policy 
of always carrying three plays in their reper- 
tory. By this means a production is toured 
for at least a year but at the same time each 
area is presented with a fresh repertory as 
the yearly visit comes round. 


The second company remains more fluid 
as a deliberate policy, in order that they 
shall be free to do specialized work as the 
need becomes obvious. They have already 
done three tours with new plays specially 
written and produced for presentation in 
halls lacking, in some cases, even the simplest 
staging equipment. In addition to bringing 
the live theatre before a public largely unaware 
of it, these plays have of necessity been ex- 
perimental and, making ingenious use of the 
staging difficulties, have demonstrated that 


dramatic effect is possible even when shorn 
of the barest of the conventional stage dress- 
ings. As a result these plays have been 
published and have been performed by other 
companies who have seen in them new 
developments in dramatic form, production 
and staging. They have also been instrumental 
in re-awakening a lively interest in amateurs 
whose enthusiasm had succumbed to the 
impossibility of erecting an ‘‘ interior set— 
baronial hall”’ on the six-by-eight platform 
of their village hall. 

In four years the total personnel of the 
two companies has increased from eight 
members to twenty-four, all of whom have 
found the work so completely satisfying that 


they are willing to put up with the undeniable 


hardship of one-night-stand touring and 
salaries far below those which they would 
receive if playing in the ordinary theatre. 
Every member of the company, as well. as 
playing large’ or small parts in ‘the plays, is 
responsible for some part of the technical 
and administrative work. The companies’ 
internal organisation and general policy is 
decided by a weekly company-meeting and 
all members are paid equal salaries and bear 
equal responsibility in the development and 
smooth running of the companies’ work, both 
artistically and practically. 

They have not gone without criticism, 
particularly in their choice of plays, which 
has been described as ‘‘ high-brow’’ and. 


““gloomy’”’ in days when people required 
to be ‘“‘taken out of themselves.’’ But, 
being voluntarily unburdened by a weighty 
salary-list and consequently free of box- 
office dictatorship, the Players clung to their 
long-term policy of putting nothing before 
the public but the best that the dramatists 
of all ages and nations have provided. This 
has sometimes meant playing before an 
audience of fifty when a lighter and more 


““popular’”’ play would have filled the 
house, but the Players have counted the 
satisfaction of those fifty as worthwhile. 


Furthermore, this number usually included 
a few who had “‘ taken a chance” on some- 
thing new to them in the way of entertain- 
ment, and their response has infected the 
less venturesome so that, by the second or 
third visit of the Company, an evening spent 
witnessing ‘‘ serious’? drama has become 
no longer the strange preference of the few. 
In ploughing this somewhat lonely furrow, 
the Players have had to face poverty, illness 
and plain weariness from overwork, but 
these have been met and overcome because 
the worth of the plays they have presented 
has constantly recharged their spirits, and in 
their belief and experience those plays have 
done the same for their audiences. 

On the subject of the actual standard of 
acting and presentation it is perhaps not my 
place to say much. It is in any case incumbent 
on any company working in association with 
C.E.M.A. to maintain a high standard in 
their work, but apart from this the nature of 
the Players’ organisation, the type of audience 
to which they play and, above all, the quality 
of the plays they do, all provide both a 
challenge and a constant stimulus towards 
excellence of performance. 

It must not be thought that the Players 
are satisfied with their work ; they are only 
too aware that so far they have only scratched 
the surface, both in artistic development and 
in the proper service of their potential public. 
In order to carry on their task of taking 
good drama where it is needed and wherever 
there is room for them to perform, they have 
accepted artistic limitations which it is their 
constant ambition to eliminate. Apart from 
the opportunities to instil enthusiasm and a 
sense of responsibility towards cultural 
development in the layman, the remedy 
does not entirely lie in their hands. The 
grave lack of suitable halls and stages, the 
latter designed with a proper and informed 
consideration for the work to be done back- 
stage, should be the concern of civic and 
parochial authorities. Only in a few cases 
is there any sign that this aspect of community 
life is being approached so that it will keep 
pace with the growing public demand. The 
people of this country are Jamentably back- 
ward in comparison with the peoples of 
Europe in their knowledge of their great 
dramatic heritage, but they are also very 
willing to learn. But that public must make 
known its demand for more companies and 
see that it can house them in _ buildings 
which will permit adequate performances 
of the great dramatic works. Now CEMA 
has received its post-war charter and has been 
recognised as a potent part of National 
life under its new title of the Arts Council 
of Great Britain, it should be possible to 
form companies specially trained for the 
peculiar nature of the work and unharrassed 
by the poverty, overwork, limitations of 
man-power and materials which have been 
the lot of the pioneer companies in this 
field. But the pioneer spirit will stfll have 
to be there, and the artist will have to recognise 
himself as the servant of the drama and the 
people, if he is to play his part in moulding 
the healthy cultural life of this country. 


The Gaelie Black-headed Boy 


THE MIDNIGHT COURT. 


Poem 


Reviewed by Sean O’ Casey 


ND TRANSLATED WELL, TOO. IT’s WORTH 
Acting for its own sake. Here’s a 

poem you’d hardly find in Dr. Douglas 
Hyde’s Love Songs of Connacht. Gay as it is, 
it isn’t quite in the jovial and gaelic-gushing 
style of Hyde’s line of poetry. Not a thing to 
be read in church, though as near to God, 
and more lively than most of the Keys of 
Heaven and Gardens of the Soul. 

During my long experience of the Gaelic 
League, I couldn’t get out of any other 
member a word, save that Merriman was a 
poet, and that he had written a thing that 
jarred and scarred Jreland’s innate modesty 
and reticence. Mention his name to a Gaelic 
Leaguer, and muttering ‘‘ must go,” he’d 
hurry off to keep an oppressive appointment. 
Yet I never met a native speaker who didn’t 
know it well but one, who hadn’t read it, 
though he was secking to find it high up and 
low down. 

Merriman wouldn’t expect to be allowed 
to walk arm in arm with Professor Corkery 
and Thady O’ Donoghue (not the O’ Donoghue 
who killed the yeoman captain with a skelp 
of his smith’s hammer) ; this novelist and 
this poet are part of the stock of wholesome 
and clean-minded Gaeldom. This stately 
gander and this demure goose cast but oc- 
casional glances at the wild swan on wing 
overhead ; but the hissing of the stately 
gander and the demure goose will die down, 
and be forgotten, and the life-song of the 
wild swan will linger long in many ears, 
even though some of the ears will have to 
stretch out in secret to hear the swing and 
gaiety of the wild song. 

Another Irish novelist and critic, Aodh de 
Blacam, while giving the poem a fair measure 
of cautious praise, tells us that ‘‘ unhappily, 
the theme and the mood of this supreme piece 
of colloquial Gaelic verse forbid its popularity.” 
And later on, says: ‘* Merriman had the 
mediaeval frankness, like Chaucer; and, 
like Chaucer, he will lead no-one very far 
wrong.”’ But Chaucer isn’t hidden away ; 
he is there for everyone to read him ; while 
Merriman has long been thrust into an inner 
cell of the Hidden Ireland, the black sheep 
of the fair, holy-shining flock. 

It is one of the wonders of Ireland that 
this saucy, savage poem has been preserved. 
The poem that vehemently and _ gloriously 
strikes at the humbug and hypocrisy of what 
was called marriage in his day, and is still 
called by the same name in our own. Of the 
charms of womanhood, and the right those 
charms have to a full recognition and enjoy- 
ment with life that is equal to making a full 
use of them. I agree with O’Connor when 
he rebukes Professor Corkery for referring 
to Merriman as a coarse jester. He was no 
more a coarse jester than Shakespeare was ; 
far less, indeed, for in his sincerity, he shows, 
as O’Connor points out, he wrote this way 
because he was shocked at what he saw 
going on around him in the life of love. And, 
indeed, in this respect he is up-to-date. I 
remember as a young man in Dublin how 
a relatively wealthy old fellow of sixty sought 
the hand of a buxom, handsome lass of little 
more than twenty, who was in love with a 
young laddie as hale as herself. But the 


1 in Gaelic 
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by Brian Merriman ; translated into 


parents, aided by the priests, badgered the 
lass into the arms of the old man ; for the 
clergy were enthralled with the idea of a 
maximum wedding-fee, forgetting the withered 
power of life and limb that went with it. 
After a few years of married life, the young 
woman, too fearful, or too virtuous, to take 
on the young man as a lover, took to drink, 
and, after a spell of drunken misery, ended 
her days in a lunatic asylum. I knew them 
both, and sometimes worked for the useless 
but lecherous old villain. And, today, the 
young women of Ireland could cry out, as 
did the lass in Merriman’s poem, that to 
sleep with a spade or a bolster is the only 
choice they can have fora bedfellow. Haven’t 
I read somewhere that forty-per-cent of the 
Irish people under forty have no husband 
on the one hand, or any wife on the other. 

It would be no wonder for the lasses to 
call out again for the removal of the vow of 
celibacy from the clergy. The Gaelic poet 
McGrath, wrote bitterly about this practice, 
too. One day, he met a young woman weeping 
bitterly, and asking her why, she told him 
that she was forced by her parish pricst to 
wed, for the sake of his wealth, an old man, 
whose coldness of age had near destroyed 
her : 

A priest bade me marry ‘‘for better or worse,”’ 

A wretch who had naught but his money and 
ypears— 

Ah! twas little he cared, but to fill his 
own purse. 


The clergy like a purse stuffed so that it 
doesn’t jingle. 

We are told in the preface that, after The 
Midnight Court, Merriman wrote nothing 
else. It isn’t surprising. He would hardly 
escape the vigorous hostility of the very 
rev. Jim canon this, or the rev. father John 
that; and as he couldn’t sing quiet, he 
ceased to sing at al]. And Ireland lost a 
greater and more musical Robbie Burns. The 
British Government aren’t altogether to blame 
for the arrest of thought in Ireland. 

This publication is very welcome. It is a 
good thing that the English (among others) 
should see something of the hidden Ireland : 
and in this charmingly printed book this can 
be done. It shows us a side of Ireland other 
than the romantic one displayed by Yeats, 
which is only partly true; or of that of 
De Valera’s Ireland, which is hardly true at 
all. Here we have the biggest part of Ireland, 
the angry shout, the desires of the flesh, the 
hard lot of the young, the spirit that is of the 
earth, earthy, and none the worse for that 
same. 

The translator has done well, though the 
whole vivacity of the Gaelic doesn’t appear in 
the English idiom. For instance, the lass 
describing her hair :- 

ta m’urla sgainneach, 
Bachallach, buclach, cuplach, fuinneach, 


‘what English could give, or imitate, the 


jaunty swinging sound of these adjectives ? 

Through the charm and liveliness of 
literature is a fine way of making friends ; 
and the more we know of each other in this 
way, the better. I hope this delightful volume 
will have a fine sale. 
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Modern Life in Seulp-_ 
tures 


The Work of L. Peri 


by Philip Henderson | 


ay DISGCONCERTING PRACTICE HAS GROWN 
The A up in recent years of discovering and 
Liberator exhibiting childish and incompetent 


; paintings as ‘‘ amusing.”’ primitives. When 
(etching) the ordinary person asks what they are meant 
to be or whether they are art at all, he is told 
that they are ‘“‘ just fun.’ In fact, the more 
incomprehensible, incoherent and queer 
such concoctions are, the more surrealist or 

primitive they are supposed to be. 

In reality, of course, this sort of thing is not 
primitive ; its nauseating false simplicity, is, 
on the contrary, the result of decadent over- 
sophistication. Real primitive art, such as the 
rock drawings of Altamira or Negro sculpture, 
is by no means incompetent, amusing or odd ; 
it impresses us with its beauty and power, 
whereas the adult-child art which arouses 
such enthusiasm in intellectual circles these 
days is simply a form of escapism derived from 
a refusal to face up to the problems inherent 
in the creation of any genuine work of art. It 
is so much easier to be quaint and amusing 
‘and to revert to the irresponsible dream- 
world of a second childhood, or to retire into 
the safe non-human world of geometrical 
abstraction. We do not expect adults to 


ich prattle like children in music and literature, 
itchen so why do we encourage them to do so in 
Scene painting and sculpture ? 


It is just this courageous grappling with 
the problems of contemporary reality, that 
sO many modern artists have made a virtue 
of shirking, which is most evident in the work 
of the sculptor Péri. Péri was born in Budapest, 
the son of a railway porter. Like the master 
craftsmen of earlier days, he learnt the 
essentials of his craft in masons’ workshops. 
From Budapest he went to Germany after 
the last war, at a time when the most ad- 
venturous leadership in the arts had passed 
temporarily from Paris to Berlin. Here he 
became one of the leaders of the Expressionist 
and Constructivist movements of the 1920’s, 
also working as an architect for the Berlin 
City Council. After Hitler’s rise to power 
he left Germany and became a British subject. 

The sharpening of the political conflict 
coincided with a radical development in 
Péri’s style away from abstraction to the 
boldest realism. Since then he has remained 
essentially a sculptor, conceiving his figures 
and bas-reliefs as an integral part of public 
buildings, with the aim of once more uniting 
sculpture with architecture to form a communal 
art appealing to the widest possible audience 
as in classical and renaissance times and in 
the manner of the modern fresco painters 
of Mexico. 

I do not propose to deal with the technical 
aspects of Péri’s work, but I want to try and 
convey at least some impression of his sculpture 
to those who have never seen it, because I 
think that it is of particular importance not 
only in view of the purely artistic problems 
it raises in regard to the whole question of 


(panel) 


the attitude of the ariist to the world in which 
he lives, but also because it is time that more 
people in this country began to realise the 
existence of so remarkable a craftsman whose 
brilliance and originality comes out so 
powerfully just as much in his etchings and 
drawings as in his sculpture. 

There is nothing difficult or obscure in 
Péri’s work. Its impact upon us is as immediate 
as the people we meet every day in the street. 
Here are the people you see waiting in bus 
‘queues, standing at street corners, sitting on 
the seats or bathing in the lakes and lidos of 
our city parks, the men and women of Fire 
and Rescue Services with their pathetic 
burdens of shattered humanity, charwomen 
scrubbing steps, children playing in the road, 
road-menders with their rock drills and 
shovels, lovers in each other’s arms—each 
figure or group caught and held in some 
unconscious and significant moment of their 
‘daily lives. These are not the idealised studio 
portraits of the academicians, where the 
clothes and medals are usually more im- 
portant than the man, or the primitive 
monsters and primaeval rock-like forms of 
Epstein and Moore, or the balls and cones 
and interesting stones of Barbara Hepworth, 
existing in a “‘ timeless’ world and therefore 
belonging to no time. All these figures are 
seen in relation to their actual environment 
and to the society in which they live and 
work. In fact, they are still living and working 
in Péri’s sculpture. 

Yet Péri’s vision is as unmistakably his 
owa as Epstein’s or Moore’s. One reason 
for its immediate appeal is undoubtedly due 
to its medium—concrete, which has become 
‘as much the stuff of our daily lives as marble 
and bronze in the ancient world and the 
yenaissance. There is a rough, easy, unassum- 
ang quality about these concrete figures that 
tells us at once that they are in their natural 
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element. Their simple strength and beauty 
grows out of the artist’s deep and tender 
understanding of men and women, without 
which no art can be great, though it is pre- 
cisely this quality which is signally lacking 
in the work of many modern artists, for all 
their technical accomplishment, lost as they so 
often are in the cold labyrinths of abstraction 
and that arid intellectualism which repels 
most of us when we think of modern art. 
Péri is, I believe, the only sculptor working 
in Britain to-day who is naturally and inevit- 
ably realist without being at the same time 
photographic and imitatively naturalistic. 
His originality consists not only in the most 
versatile handling of the sculptor’s medium, 
but in his healthiness (it is original for an 
artist to be healthy these days), his bold 
simplicity and virile bluntness. This sculpture 
matters because it presents a world of living, 
working, suffering humanity and is far from 
the mystical visions of the artist who sees 
his fellow men and women as trees walking 
or petrified stones. It is this quality of common 
humanity and half-ironical fellow-feeling 
that gives it a place among the most vital and 
significant productions of our age. 
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DEAD OF NIGHT (Ealing Studios) 
STRANGE INCIDENT (Twentieth Century 
Fox) 2 
MARIE-LOUISE (Praesens Studio, Zurich) 
THE LOST WEEK-END (Paramount) 


Reviewed by Arthur Calder- Marshall 


ALING STUDIOS HAVE WON THE REPUTA- 
E tion of producing films which are- 
“‘ different’? in theme and approach, 
but which are indifferent in scripting and 
production. Dead of Night is an exception. It 
has a first-class script, for which I think con- 
siderable credit must go to J. V. Baines; and 
the team of directors have worked well 
individually and together. 

Dead of Night is an essay in the eerie; Art 
for Creeps’ sake. An architect goes down to 
spend a week-end with a man who wants his 
house re-designed. He has never met the 
man, or his friends, or seen his house ; and 
yet everything is familiar. He has been here 
before in a dream, a recurrent dream which 
becomes a nightmare and ends in tragedy ; 
but he never knows what the tragedy is 
because he always awakes before it occurs. 
Now he is faced with his dream in reality. 
Against the backcloth of the conventions, he 
has to work out the implications cf this new 
position. Is he mad, or has he been fore- 
warned or is he still dreaming ? 

A psycho-analyst is sceptical of super- 
natural explanations ; given the facts, he 
can explain everything in terms of abnormal 
psychology. But can he? Four of the people 
in the house relate their own experiences, 
which ring the changes on the creepy : the 
nightmare that was a warning ; the mirror 
which was possessed with the past ;_ the girl 
who stepped through a door into another 
century ; and the cod ghost story of the 
rival golfers, Radford and Wayne,—this last 
story being not quite good enough, especially 
in its trick photography. 

And at cach stage, the main story is reaching 
moore inevitably the climax which the architect 
fears. ‘The psycho-analyst, still gallantly 
trying to uphold his scepticism, tells what is 
the most blood-curdling story of all, the 
possession of a ventriloquist by his dummy, a 
story which caps the horror of the super- 
natural with the terror of the abnormal. And 
then the climaxes come in rapid succession, 
climaxes which it would spoil the audience’s 
enjoyment to reveal. 

There are notable forbears to Dead of 
Night; If I had a Million, Carnet du Bal and 
Flesh and Fantasy among others. But it succeeds 
in its own right. Though the ‘‘ creepy ”’ is 
not a great form of art, it is one that has been 
loved from the very earliest times. It is well 
worth seeing and as the advertisements 
warn: “See it from the beginning.” 


TRANGE INCIDENT, 18 A VERY DIFFERENT 
S cup of tea. It is an adult Western, the 

story of a lynching in the eighteen- 
eighties, based on a novel, The Oxbow Incident. 
The originality of the picture resides not in 
the story, which with its cattle-rustling, its 
sheriff and the posse, its murder and lynchings 
is old stuff, but in the presentation of incident 
and character and the values implicit in 
that presentation. 

That Wild West, which has been the 
mainstay of childish fantasy for so long, is 
seen with the eyes of civilised man: and it 
is not a romantic picture. Each man engaged 


in this blood-hunt disguised as a mission of 
justice is anatomised, and a terrifying picture 
is built up of the complex emotions which 
make, even to-day, for lynching in the United 
States. All the emotions are embodied there, 
the sexual frustration, the cowardice and the 
sadism it produces, the boredom with every- 
day existence and the need to break violently 
out into human sacrifice, the desire to find a 
scapegoat for unhappiness. Pitted against these 
primal mechanisms are those who recognise 
the principles of civilisation, that reason 
should prevail and justice be done. 

In the United States, perhaps more than 
in any modern country, these primitive 
patterns of behaviour still survive, though 
now disguised with chromium and cellophane 
and equipped with the most powerful pro- 
ductive machinery in the world and the secret 
of the atom bomb. Strange Incident is a study 
of the forces of savagery and civilisation 
struggling in an old-time hick town. But 
William Welland’s picture is topical, because 
it shows in miniature a struggle which is 
taking place within the United States at this 
very moment. 


ARIE-LOUISE, A SWISS FILM IN THE 
M same programme as Strange Incident 
at the Academy, London, is a civilised 
film about civilised people. Here is no case 
of a primitive community trying to hammer 
out its ideas of morality and justice, but of a 
highly developed community trying to relieve 
the sufferings of neighbours who have been 
involved in war. The film is based on the 
organisation by the Swiss of three monthly 
evacuations of French children from bombed 
areas to Swiss homes, where they were looked 
after in peace and given proper food. 


{tis a propaganda film, designed originally 


to stimulate more and more Swiss people to 
take an interest in the scheme. As a result 
some people feel the mood of the picture is 
remote, because the attitude o the neutral 
to the combatants is more disinterested than 
our owa could possibly be. But in the long 
run, there is no more consolation in being 
killed by a bomb dropped by the Allies in a 
worthy struggle than by an_ unrighteous 
Nazi or Fascist bomb. 

Marie-Louise is a young French evacuee 
who has been bom'-shocked into anxious 
solemnity. Even when she reaches Switzer- 
land, always the fear of the bombers is at the 
back of her mind. She is taken in by a middle- 
class Swiss family, gruff paterfamilias and 
two grown-up daughters. The father of the 
family might very easily have turned into 
the stock heart-of-gold figure, if he had not 
played the part with extraordinary sensitive- 
ness. The family all try to thaw this frightened 
little girl into the warm and natural creature 
she should be : and they are slowly succeeding, 
when the child is caught on the roof while a 
plane comes circling over. The terror of the 
bombers returns; she loses consciousness 
and has to be taken to hospital and they 
have to start all over again. The scene in 
which Marie-Louise first laughs is one of the 
most moving sequences I have seen for a 
long while. 


A film which has as its theme the kindness 
of people to one another is always liable to 
become sugary, because whether you like it 
or not, unadulterated kindness does not 
exist. Marie-Louise is not sugary, because 
beneath, for example, the kindness of the old 
man for Marie-Louise, one is conscious that 
he is getting so very much more pleasure, and 
selfish pleasure, than is the child herself. 

- There is a freshness about this film which 
is a joy after the mannered clichés of Holly- 
wood ; and if we are forced to dispense 
with American escapist pictures in order to 
economise our dollars, I hope that we. shall 
have some Swiss francs to spare for the 
productions of the Praesens Studio. 


ACK TO HOLLYWOOD AGAIN, WE HAVE 
B Billy Wilder’s The Lost Week-end, based on 

Charles Jackson’s novel of thesame name. 
It poses a problem for a critic. Should one 
criticise a film based on a novel in terms of 
the novel itself? Ifyou haven’t read the book, 
you're not disappointed by what has been 
omitted. And after all, you shouldn’t criticise 
a film by its failure to realise the script, 
though that is what often happens. 

Unashamedly, however, having read the 
book and knowing the courage needed to 
try to put it on the screen at all, I am going to 
, Criticise the film in terms of the book. There 
are certain concessions, which it is obvious 
had to be made in order to satisfy the Hay’s 
Office. The end 'of the film, in which the 
dipsomaniac reforms, is an example. And it 
is pardonable, bearing in mind the conventions 
by which the Hollywood producers have 
agreed to hamstring themselves in order to 
keep the Catholics and Morality Leagues quiet. 

There are however two criticisms which 
no consideration for the Hay’s Ufice can 
excuse. Firstly, it is essential that if one’s 
main character is a writer of genuine talent 
who is ruining himself with drink, the audience 
should be convinced that he has a genuine 
talent for writing and that he is ruining 
himself with drink. Though throughout the 
picture Ray Milland does what a drunk man 
would do, he never gives the feelirig that he 
is drunk. Furthermore, drunk or sober, he 
could obviously never do better than write a 
Satevepost short-story or a Redbook novelette. 
So that the ruin or salvation of the central 
character as a writer ceases to be a matter of 
great interest. 

Secondly, if the story is to unfold dramatic- 
ally, it must begin as the novel did, very 
quietly and slowly. We do not know that 
he’s a dipsomaniac. When he finally takes 
his first drink, it’s just a drink. Only gradually 
does the drinking reveal itself as obsessional 
with the progressive moral, physical and 
mental decline. 

_ The point of the film, however, is blazoned 
across the front of the cinema: The Diary of 
a Dipsomaniac. The first shot gives the 
whole game away, a bottle hanging outside 
a wiudow. No sooner is the door closed than 
Ray Milland runs wildly from room to’ room 
looking for drink. It is the old fallacy of 
American movies, the restless speed which 
is as significant as a fly buzzing in a bottle. 
How few American directors can restrain 
‘themselves sufficiently to use the full range, 
of this medium! ‘They think of movies not 
in terms, shall we say, of an orchestra with 
its enormous variety, but in terms of a motor 
car, in which the gears exist only to get into 
top as quickly as possible and, accelerator 
full-down, scorch furiously to a trivial journey’s 
end. 

All the same, I can recommend The Lost 
Week-end. Compared to the novel, it is crude, 
blatant and insensitive. But it is a very 

mountain in the barren plain of Hollywood 
production, 


Records 


Reviewed by Thomas Sharp 


HMV. DB 6210-6219. 
Mass. 


This recording takes pride of place this 
month, if only for its size and enterprise. Here 
is an hour and a half of music, prepared for 
us at the Royal Opera House in Rome by 
Caniglia, Stignani, Gigli, Pinza and the 
orchestra and chorus of that theatre, conducted 
by Serafini. ne could not conceive of a 
performance of the Fauré Requiem given at 
the Paris Opéra with an all-opera cast, but 
this does not mean that the Italians are wrong. 
Fauré’s work is an intimate, personal com- 
position, written on the death of his parents ; 
Verdi’s was composed to commemorate the 
death of Alessandro Manzoni, and even if 
he had not been a composer of operas, the 
work would have demanded a different 
treatment. But he was a man of the theatre, 
and the effect of his customary musical 
thinking can be traced only too casily in the 
Requiem. It can also be traced in this per- 
formance, for, although Gigli and his female 
colleagues approach this music sincerely, 
they cannot forget the Verdi of the theatre ; 
only Pinza survives the test. hese records 
provide an excellent opportunity of becoming 
familiar with this too rarely performed work, 
and, unless you have very definite ideas+ 
about a Requiem—in which case you must 
also take Mozart and Berlioz into account— 


VERDI: Requiem 


you will welcome this album. There 1s 
some unequalness in the quality, as might 
be feared from ten successive’ records, but 
this version may be taken as authoritative. 


HMV. DB 6234-6236. Grizc : 


in A minor. 


This concerto has become almost as popular 
as the B flat minor of Tchaikovsky ; rightly 
so, for they are both first-class works. Mu- 
sicians may. grumble at having to, perform 
them too often, but they can rest assured 
that the public, although it may sometimes 
lose its head, does not clamour over a long 
period for any work of art unless it is made 
of the right stuff. The Grieg Concerto has 
that inevitableness of form and content 
which marks fine composition. These records 
will be popular, not only for this reason, but 
because the solo part is entrusted to Arthur 
Rubinstein, who, as one of the greatest 
romantic pianists alive, expresses all the 
poetry of the music. The accompaniment 
is by the Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted 
by Eugene Ormandy. It is not quite up to 
the standard set by Rubinstein, but that is 
perhaps asking too much. 

COLUMBIA. DX 1205-1209. Tcuatkovsxy: 
Symphony No. 6 (Pathétique) 

After records in which the orchestra plays 
something of a secondary part, it was a 
pleasure to turn to this recording, where 
the orchestra is the star. Tchaikovsky makes 
no bones about it, but uses all his knowledge 
of the orchestra and all his feeling for its 
colour to express his musical ideas. And how 
well he docs it. Small wonder that the novice 
at symphony concerts votes for him every 
time. The New York Philharmonic-Syniphony 
Orchestra under its principal conductor, 


Concerto 


COMPLETE 
RECORDING 
of VERDI'S 


MARIA CANIGLIA, Soprano 

BENIAMINO GIGLI, Tenor 

EBE STIGNANI, Mezzo-Soprano 

EZIO PINZA. Bass 

ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS OF THE 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, ROME 
Conductor: TULLIO SERAFINI 

Sung in Latin 
(Recorded in the Royal Opera House, Rome) 


REQUIEM AND KYRIE 


Requiem aeternam - - } DB6210 
Kyric eleison - = - ‘ 
DIES IRAE 
Dies irae; Tuba mirum - + ‘= DB6211 
Liber scriptus - - = 5 
Quid sum miser  - - - “ 7} Dr eeae 
Rex tremendae majestatis - - = 
Recordare, Jesupie - - = iy DB 6213 
Ingemisco- - - - = . 5 
Confutatis maledictis - - + 7} DB 6214 
Lacrymosa dies illa -°* - ~- - DB 6215 


Album No. 388 


The “Requiem Mass” has now been added 
to the outstanding series of complete record- 
ings of great musical works on ‘*His Master’s 
Voice.” 
can enjoy a supreme rendering as often -.as 
you please. 


With these wonderful records you 


OFFERTORIO 
Domine Jesu Christe - - = = DB6215 
Hostias et precestibi - - - =) 
SANCTUS, Sanctus, Sanctus - - -J DB 6216 
AGNUS DEI - - - - - *} DB6217 
LUX AETERNA - - 50 Ae 
LIBERA ME 
Libera ime, Domine - - - 2 
Requiem aeternam - - - - } DB 6218 
Libera me, Domine - - - - DB6219 


Automatic Couplings DB 8984-93 


"HIS MASTERS VOICE 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD., HAYES, MIDDX. 
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NEW. Henry IV, Part One and Part Two, 
by William Shakespeare. 

PHOENIX. A Bell for Adano, by John Hersey. 
MERCURY. This Way to the Tomb, dy 
Ronald Duncan. ‘ 

ARTS. Festival of English Drama, by Shaw, 
Pinero, Farquhar, Sheridan and Shakespeare. 
UNITY. Juno and the Paycock, by Sean 
O’ Casey. 


Reviewed by Montagu Slater 


AURENCE, OLIVIER’S STYAMMER WHEN HE 
le plays Hotspur has been mentioned by 

many critics. It is something more than 
a trick, it may even be the key to the per- 
formance and indeed to the whole production 
of the Old Vic’s Henry IV Part One. The 
stammer is selective, as any good actor’s 
ought to be, and occurs on the letter w, from 
which it follows, if you look at the text of the 
play, that it mostly occurs on the word 
** wounds ”’: 

I then, all smarting with my w-wounds being 

cold, 

To be so pestered with a popinjay, 

Out of my grief and my impatience, 

Answered neglectingly I know not w-what— 

He should or he should not; for he made 

me mad 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a w-waiting gentlew-woman 

Of guns and drums and w-wounds—God 

save the mark ! 
After a time it seems as if a psycho-analyst has 
got in among the blank verse : and coming 
away from the theatre I began to rack my 
brains for what little I know about acting 
traditions in Henry IV. Surely it must be an 


(Continued from p. 75) 

Arthur Rodzinski, makes a splendid job of 
it, and the surface is better than some American 
recordings we have heard. Rodzinski is not 
maintaining the Toscanini tradition of playing 
the music exactly as the composer ordered 
it. In the matter of dynamics one is always 
up against a problem with Tchaikovsky, for 
in one movement he will vary his indications 
from pppp to ffff, with all the intermediate 
gradations as well.. It is doubtful whether. a 
gramophone record will respond to such a 
range, but Rodzinski seems to take the line 
of least resistance, resulting in a flattening 
out of tonal variety, which subtracts from 
the essential sensationalism of the Russian 
composer. 
DECCA. K. 1142-1144. 
““Casse-Noisette’”’? Suite 

If you take this recording and the Columbia 
issue just mentioned, you will have the best 
examples of the two extremes of Tchaikovsky’s 
genius—the morbid, introspective melancholy 
which characterises the Pathétique, and the 
sunny, spontaneous joy which we find in 
his waltzes and ballet-music. There is little 
music. written which has the latter qualities 
in such a degree as this Nut-cracker Suite, and 
little that retains them after many hearings. 
The National Symphony Orchestra under 
Stanford Robinson gives a creditable per- 
formance, as one might expect when it is 
directed by a conductor:who has for so long 
specialised in the lighter side of music, but it 
is a pity he should have found it necessary 
to quicken up some of the movements, 
especially the Miniature Overture. This does 
not call for added pep ; indeed, it loses by 
its hasty treatment and becomes merely 
frivolous. 


TCHAIKOVSKY : 


old tradition to play Hotspur in this way, it 
seems so right. _- 

Hotspur is afraid of w-wounds. He is not 
afraid of death, death would come swift and 
honourably, but of being maimed, crippled, 
disgraced. Fear is his ruling passion, a strong 
drug which makes everything else insipid. 
This is Shakespeare’s—and Olivier’s—portrait 
of a happy warrior on the way to his death. 
Even the harangue before battle has this 
Sstammering neurotic quality : : 

I thank him that he cuts me from my tale, 
For I profess not talking ; only this— 
Let each man do his best. 

This part of the story thus gains an eaye. 
We watch Hotspur involved in the toils of a 
nightmare plot which we know, and so does 
he, ends with an appointment at Samara. 

Before Olivier has finished we see, with an 
inward ache, how it all fits together. This. 
sort of neurosis makes you _ self-centred. 
Well, here is Hotspur talking to his wife, or 
rather finding reasons for not talking to his 
wife, for in this disease you can talk to no- 
one : 

Come, wilt thou see me ride ? 
And when I am o’ horseback Iwill swear’ 
I love thee infinitely. 

Like a good, neurotic soldier he can’t 
talk for reasons of Security. ‘The scene with 
Owen Glendower (Harcourt Williams) came 
to life for similar reasons. Remember Hotspur’s 
hatred of poetry : 

I had rather hear a brazen canstick turned 

Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree ; 

And that would set my teeth nothing on edge, 

Nothing so much as mincing poetry. 
Can he let love of women or enjoyment of the 
external world get between him and his 
secret love-affair. with fear ? 

Ralph Richardson’s Falstaff is another 
performance to make you <e-read and _ re- 


. think. The thing is, he does not play Falstaff 


for the jokes. If I can remember George 
Robey’s Falstaff it came tardily off, because the 
last person you want for the part is your 
funny man. People often ask why did Shake- 
speare look ahead so little into the age that 
was coming, the Puritan century, the capitalist 
world. Half-way through this performance 
I bethought me that by an odd paradox 
here he does, Falstaff is scarcely Puritan, 
perhaps, but nobody is so much the prototype 
of the average successful man of the next 
three centuries as he is. 

This over-awareness of the temptations of 
the flesh is quite certainly the badge of the 
puritan ego. This readiness to find good 
reasons for bad morals, this extraordinary wit 
in making what other people think you ought 
to do, match up with what you really do, this 
incessant mental activity (Falstaff as Richard- 
son plays him is surely the most mentally 
active character in all Shakespeare), this 
unhealthy love of sermonising—in all this 
Falstaff looks at Bunyan over the fence. His 
very soliloquies have the form of methodist 
sermons, the same sort of polish marred by 
the excessively confidential tone of voice. I 
won’t press this paradox any farther except. 
to say that throughout Richardson’s brilliant 
performance I couldn’t help thinking of 
other spell-binders, Ramsay Macdonald or 
Lloyd George. Perhaps it is just that success- 
fully wicked old men run to type. 

I notice that other critics of Part Two 
have found Miss Joyce Redman’s Doll Tear- 
sheet at fault for the reasons that make me 
admire the performance. Her scenes with 
Faistaff are not simple leching, but lechery 
of a complex, thoughtful, selfconscious charac- 
ter, shadowed by thoughts of age and death. 
The self-consciousness is mainly in Falstaff 
but it runs from him to her. She plays the 
part, unexpéctedly, in thick Dublin, which 


does no‘harm. The production of her scenes 
is whole-hearted: When Shakespeare makes 
Doll and Mistress Quickly go into the awk- 
wardness of the fact that drinking makes you 
sick, the producer makes no bones about it. 

The most important quality John Burrell 
the producer has provided is a sense of the 
bigness of the action. Too often we have had 
a stupidity of low-life and a sordid unrealism. 
Yet remember, when Falstaff is sent for at 
Eastcheap it is by twelve captains.. When he 
raises a loan from Shallow it is for a thousand 

-pounds—say £20,000 in our currency. Cheat 
and drab as he may, Falstaff goes to it with 
-splendour. It is not for nothing that Justice 
Shallow gets excited at the arrival: of his 
college acquaintance, the most fashionable 
lecher in the metropolis. Mr. James Agate 
complains that Falstaff’s page is dressed too 
-well. With due-respect I argue that this too 
is a virtue in production. It makes sense. The 
play begins to cohere. One interesting effect 
is on the Falstaff scenes with the Lord Chief 
‘Justice. Instead of being unbelievable pages 
froma fairy-tale they become real, and the 
London of the play, political, fashionable 
and drunk, comes home to us. The producer 
has got the social relations right and that 
makes the plays right—righter and tighter 
than I have yet seen either of them. 

I am still at a loss to say exactly why Part 
Two came as a slight disappointment after 
Part One. Olivier’s Shallow was of course 

‘less exciting than his Hotspur, but a superb 
comic creation just the samme. Miles Malleson’s 
Silent gavg the essential balance. I liked 
Gower Parkes’s sets. Whatever is happening 
in the related institution at Sadler’s Wells— 
and peculiar things seem to be happening— 

_ the Old Vic stands solid and launches into 
its new season more like a national theatre 

~ than ever. 

One of the things one remembers - vividly 
about Part One is the extraordinary effect 
of the spoken Welsh in the Glendower scenes. 
} mention this not as an afterthought but 
as a bridge to A Bell for Adano at the Phoenix. 
Again and again I come back to the point 
that to have one batch of people talking 
English as English, and another batch with 
a slightly different intonation talking English 
which the audience are expected to under- 
stand as Italian, makes nonsense dramatically. 
Shakespeare made his Welsh people talk Welsh. 
In a novel you can—doubtfully—get away 
with the convention John Hersey tries: Certain 

' paragraphs in the novel begin: ‘“‘ Speaking 
in Italian he said—’’ but it won’t do on the 
stage. Thestory is well-meaning ifsentimental, 
though on looking into it I find with surprise 
it is if anything more sentimental in the book 
than in the theatre. Hersey patronises his 

_ Italians. Robert Beatty and Frederick Valk 
put up as fine performances as the words 
will let them. So does Colleano junior, but 
his’ performance is less vivid than it was on 
the screen in The Way to the Stars. 

The other new play was Ronald Duncan’s 
This Way to the Tomb with music by Benjamin 

- Britten. I think the time has come for Mr. E. 
Martin Browne to define his object at the 
Mercury more clearly. He calls this ‘“‘ the 
poet’s theatre” whereas he should say “the 
religious poet’s theatre.” This raises a point 
about The Way to the Tomb. A certain mixture 
of the sacred and the profane produces the 
atmosphere of the tin chapel. This is the 

‘last effect either poet or producer want to 
produce, but sometimes they are perilously 
near it. The solution would be to hold these 

‘performances in a church. ‘ 

Ronald Duncan’s masque re-tells the story 
of the temptations of St Antony : his anti- 
masque satirises marxism, humanism and 
religiosity. There'is wit and some lines of 


sharp observation in the poetry. His rural 
metaphors, as befits a farmer-poet, are exact 
and moving. I felt his dramatic experiments 
tried every trick of the trade—a bit like 
Auden’s Dance of Death—but lacked theatrical 
tact and sometimes missed fire because of 
that. Robert Speaight played the saint with 
unction. 

The Arts has.now completed the tally of 
its first nights in the autumn festival of 
English drama, with Pinero’s. Thunderbolt 


. (what a good play !), a revival of last year’s 


production of Farquhar’s The Constant Couple 
(on no account to be missed) ; a shrewd 
and tactful production ef The School for Scandal 
(to be seen in conjunction with the Guthrie- 
Armstrong-Edith Evans The Rivals at the 
Criterion) ; and Hamlet. 

Alec Clunes’s Hamlet is a man of sentiment, 
a Lawrence Sterne interpretation which, as 
others have pointed out, excels in the prose 
passages. It excels even more, I think, in the 
mother and son scene where excess of feeling 
and blunting of intellect make the action 
vivid. I admit a personal preference for a 
poetic or an intellectual Hamlet, but there is 
no denying that as a sentimental journey the 
play: still works. 
Mark Dignam’s Claudius, a highly intelligent 
performance, as indeed I was by his work 
in the three parts he takes in this season. 

The Arts, the New Theatre, the Criterion 
send us back with a vengeance to our books. 
A fine thing, so the balance between new and 
old is kept—as at the moment it is not being 
kept. The repertory can only live if it is 
constantly fed with new plays. And J still 
would argue that it is the fault not of writers 
but of managements that the repertory is 


not being enlarged. 
Uniry GLasGow 


Niry LONDON AND 
lezen put on Juno and the Paycock near 
the end of the month. Reports of the 


Glasgow production sound encouraging. The 
London production by Ted Willis is firm and 
competent and should be seen. Certainly this 
is one of the great plays of our time. The 
production is not altogether well-balanced at 
thé moment, partly because Joxer, played by 
Jack Clifford, is so good he runs away with 
the show. In that great third act the play 


does not catch on fire as it should: but the 
performances are unpretentious and steady 
and opportunities of seeing Sean O’Casey are 
not so many nowadays that one can afford to 
miss one. 
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The Cross Purposes 
BETTY SWANWICK 
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A * coloured novelette,”” with drawings by 
the author, 8s. 6d 


The Real Life of Sebastian 
Knight 
VLADIMIR NABOKOV 


Pdmund Wilson writes of this brilliant 
novelist ‘ . aman with an unique sensi- 
bility and a unique story to tell.’ 8s. 


The Cosmological Eye 
HENRY MILLER 
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scenario. With a jacket by Jankel Adler. 
about 10s. 


Reprinted 
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SHELTER SKETCH BOOK by Henry Moore 
Editions Poetry, London 15s. 


Reviewed by Fames Holland 


Ie Is A COMMONPLACE TO SAY THAT THE 


arts, and particularly the visual arts 

which have developed from public mani- 
festations, tend to become more and more 
personal and private. This is a_ process 
that has been going on since a European 
culture first emerged, but during the last 
half-century, for reasons largely to be sought 
outside art itself, the process has been enor- 
mously accelerated, and it would be reason- 
able to describe most contemporary painting 
as the pursuit of the private vision. The 
private vision may use, however remotely, 
some aspect of nature as starting point but 
from that point will develop a private language 
or set of sym} ols to be read only by a favoured 
and sympathetic few. One result of this 
development is the decline of art criticism. 
Today very few newspapers boast a regular 
art critic, and even in the reviews, notices are 
often confined to the work of a group or 
school for which the critic is publicist. 

A more important outcome of the undivided 
pursuit of the private vision is the neglect 
or even disappearance of an academic 
tradition, and with it all the problems of 
representation of form and space that have 
for centuries engaged the artist. In particular 
the problem of constructing three dimensional 
compositions on a flat surface is often abandon- 
ed in favour of the conventional expression of 
the unconventional. Itissignificant thatmany 
people not over familiar with contemporary 
idioms nevertheless seem to respond to the 
drawings of Henry Moore. This is certainly 
not because of any photographic quality in 
nis work, nor is his vision less personal than 
that of his contemporaries. Moore is never 
content to use second-hand conventions to 
express his forms, nor does he rely on fortuitous 
happy renderings. Nothing less than the 
most searching investigation will satisfy him, 
and unorthodox as his forms may be, the 
unaccustomed eye reads them readily and 
correctly. 

Moore is, of course, a sculptor and as 
such must always be aware of the problems 
of two dimensional representation, but his 
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devotion to these problems distinguishes him 
among modern artists, and it is our mis- 
fortune that there is not in this country at 
present a painter of comparable stature and 
achievement. Z| 

It was'a happy arrangement that Moore — 
should base his contribution to the war 
artists’ records on life in the air-raid shelters, 
not only because he himself knows the life 
underground of the miner with its comparable 
conditions, but also because as a sculptor he 
has little in the formal backgrounds and 
rigid settings to distract him from the human 
element, though sometimes one is reminded 
in the sketches of the shelterers’ attempts to 
coax a momentary comfort from unyielding 
platforms, steps and tunnels. Moore’s Shelter 
Sketches have been published by Editions 
Poetry London in a format as tricky as the 
publisher’s title. The reproduction, much of 
it in colour, is excellent, and the only text 
is the artist’s scribbled jottings on some of the 
drawings. 

The sketches vary from such momentary 
impressions as a collapsing building, a 
woman just rescued from debris, to sheets 
of variations on formal themes suggested 
by the poses of shelter dwellers. The opposite 
of those painters who have dressed biblical 
or classical scenes in modern dress, Moore 
prefers to transform blankets, shawls, and 
the anonymous garments of the shelterers 
into the togas and tunics of classical art. 

It is interesting to compare the records of 
the 1914-18 war artists with the work shown 
at the National Gallery during the last few 
years. Perhaps the most memorable and 
most moving record of the earlier period was 
the work of Paul Nash, particularly his No- 
Mans’-Landscape. I believe that of all the 
work produced by war artists since 1939 
Henry Moore’s shelter studies come. nearest 
to Nash’s earlier achievement. 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG POET. by 
Rainer Maria Rilke. Sidgwick G Jackson, 7s. 6d. 
THE COLLECTED PROSE WORKS OF 


BORIS PASTERNAK, Lindsay Drummond, 
10s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Rayner Heppenstall 


ERE ARE THIS YEAR’S TWO MOST SAVOURY 
H tid-bits. The one is rarefied, perfect, 
oven-crisp. The other is a meal for 
ten men, rotund and a little flaccid,. a sort 
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"Pasternak and Mayakovsky 


of haggis which will need to be washed down 
with at least a tumblerful of vodka. Mr. 
Reginald Snell has classically embellished 
Rilke’s text of thirty-eight pages with thirty 
pages of laconic introduction and (except at 
one point) impeccably relevant notes. Mr. 
Schimanski’s copy-writing is more romantic. 
This introduction to Pasternak is a little out 
of breath. The translators are, of the auto- 
biography, Beatrice Scott and, of the stories, 
Robert Payne. The lower standards of war- 
time publishing are visible in the translations. 
It is true that I know not a word of Russian, 
but I am firmly convinced that the good 
translation would have a finer, more lucid 
surface than these. One feels that Pasternak 
has not been fully disengaged from the 
foreign tongue. These pieces are clearly 
not in Russian, but then neither are they 
quite in English. They appear to be in some 
language that one knows rather well, but 
still imperfectly. Language lies over the 
meaning in a shimmer of uncertainty. The 
translators, the editor and the publisher 
must accept this criticism too without malice. 
One is as deeply aware of the solemnity of 
the occasion as they are. The task was a 
difficult one. There is no shortage of practical 
difficulties, and publishers’ nerves are presum- 
ably as ragged as everybody else’s. One is 
no doubt asking for perfection at an in- 
opportune moment, and yet it is difficult to 
see what less could be looked for when it 
comes to a writer so perfect as we have been 
led to believe these fifteen years that Pasternak 
is. 

Pasternak’s autobiography is called Safe 
Conduct. It is dedicated ‘‘ to the memory of 
Rainer Maria Rilke,” and it opens at a 
blurred, childhood image of Rilke on a 
Russian visit. Throughout the book one is 
reminded of Rilke. Never have two auto- 
biographies so resembled each other as 
Safe Conduct and The Notebook of Malte Laurids 
Brigge. Pasternak is clearly the pupil. It is 
not surprising. Rilke taught Europe how to 
write about childhood—the romantic confusion, 
the laughter on the edge of tears, the gay 
self-pity, the atmosphere of Gérard de Nerval 
and Le grand Meaulnes, half-crazed with 
yearning for that which is irrecoverably 
gone. Since Rilke’s time an English method 
has been evolved for children under sixteen— 
by Enid Bagnold. In some respects it is a 
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better method, but Pasternak is a European 
(perhaps the most unquestionably European 
of Russian writers hitherto), and the romantic 
method has this advantage, that it carries him 
through puberty and to years of discretion 
without a change of style. A mature life 
could not be written about in these terms. 

Clearly, anything that one writes about 
Pasternak will be taken as a point of propa- 
ganda. The tendency abroad for many 
years has been to acclaim him as the one 
true poet of post-revolutionary Russia and 
then more often than not, to add: ‘‘ And 
look how they treat him” (just how ‘‘ they ” 
have treated him, I have not yet succeeded 
in finding out). Certainly Pasternak is out 
of step with the main trends in Russian 
literature to-day. His fin de siécle symbolism, 
his apparent neglect of contemporary issues 
are not at all what we expect. There is in 
this present book the reproduction of a 
caricature of Pasternak as the sphinx. And 
yet Pasternak lives and writes in Russia. The 
alleged destruction of the individual by 
communism appears to be curiously inefficient 
in this case. 

Rilke is not the only figure one never 
forgets in Safe Conduct. The other is Mayakov- 
sky. The narrative which begins with Rilke 
“in a black Tryolean cape,...a silhouette 
in the midst of bodies, a fiction in the mass of 
reality,’ ends with the suicide of Mayakovsky, 
““on his side, his face turned towards the 
wall, sombre, tall, a sheet covering him to 
his chin, his mouth half open as in sleep . . 
The novelty of the age flowed climatically 
through his blood. His strangeness was the 
strangeness of our times of which half is as 
yet to be fulfilled.” Mayakovsky too is 
propaganda. The difference between 
May2kovsky and Pasternak, as we see it in 
Safe Conduct through the eyes of Pasternak, is 
that Mayakovsky reached adolescence, 
Pasternak remained in the shadowy days 
before adolescence. It is not only the auto- 
biography which suggests this. Of the four 
stories, the finest is called The Childhood of 
Luvers, and Aerial Ways is about a lost child 
with the revolution as a mere background. 

One is happier with Rilke. For a beginning, 
one knows that Rilke was a great poet. One 
merely believes that Pasternak is. Besides 
such as it was, Rilke lived in his world. If 
one meets people who knew Rilke, one 
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feels that one understands him better by 
knowing them. Whatever one knows of 
contemporary Russia makes Pasternak only 
the more enigmatical. 

Rilke’s ten Letters to a Young Poet 1 first 
read in 1938, in French. In France, too, 
they constituted a publishing occasion. Bernard 
Grasset, the publisher, translated them him- 
self. I remember that at that time I was 
particularly moved by a passage which now 
comes into English like this: ‘* Be good to 
those that remain behind, and be self-possessed 
and quiet with them and do not torment 
them with your doubts and do not frighten 
them with your confidence or joy, which 
they could not comprehend.”” This at once 
appeared to me axiomatic, like Keats on 
‘“negative capability,’ It has the weight 
and the newly revealed obviousness of a 
proverb or a cracker motto. 

Reading these letters, with all their display 
of mature wisdom, all their courtesy to the 
unknown, untalented correspondent, one 
realises with a shock that Rilke himself was 
only twenty-nine when he wrote them. 
Certainly these letters are a better introduction 
to Rilke than anything of his that has yet 
appeared in translation. 

More than anything else, it is, I imagine, 
Rilke’s acute sense of vocation which appeals 
to young poets to-day. If the well of poetry 
dries up, nothing is more reassuring to a 
young person of independent means than the 
feeling that to peer down it is itself a vital 
and a sacred task. Never did young poets 
take themselves so seriously as to-day. Never 
did they offer less excuse. There is in Rilke 
an over-solemnity which matches the showiness 
and the mystification of Yeats. Both of 
them also wrote poems. 
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Recent Verse 


2nd POEMS, by W. S. Graham. Poetry 
London 6s. ; 

SPRING SACRIFICE, by Donald Thomp- 
son. John Lane The Bodley Head, 5s. 
V-LETTER AND OTHER POEMS, 
Karl Shapiro. Secker @ Warburg, 5s. 
POEMS AND CONTRADICTIONS, by 
Rex Warner. John Lane The Bodley Head, 6s. 
THE ROAD TO THE WEST. Soviet War 
Poems, translated by Alan Moray Williams 
and V. de S. Pinto. Muller 5s. 
TONYPANDY, by Idris Davies. 
Faber 6s. 
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Reviewed by Maurice Carpenter 


Be s A Porr Mr. GRAHAM IS MORE THAN 
7s anything interested in the technique 

of managing words, building his. 
poems with them as a skilled craftsman 
might build a house with bricks... . This 
is an original and perhaps strange method 
of writing poetry...” 

Perhaps the publisher’s blurb writer is. 
having a quiet laugh at the public. For 
obviously the only way a poet writes poetry 
is by managing words, using them like a 
skilled craftsman to write poems. Unfortunately 
in Mr. Graham’s 2nd Poems, the words. 
succeed in managing him. Imagine bricks. 
coming to life and dictating the form of the 
building. The result in this case might be 
anything from a lime kiln to the Crystal 
Palace. 


Comparison is made between hin and ~ 


George Barker, Dylan Thomas, and David 
Gascoyne. <All four first appeared over the 
imprint of the Parton Press, but Barker and. 
Thomas at least are groping towards com- 
munication with people. George Barker’s 
Elegy for Spain, written specifically for re- 
citation, and Dylan Thomas’s film script for 
Our Country, are examples. W. S. Graham: 
seems to be receding. 

In one lyric from ‘‘Cage without Grievance,” 
at least, he touched the skirt of poetry before 
he got lost in the fog, and His Companions 
Buried Him struck me as a genuine and 
beautiful poem, though still somewhat wil- 
fully obscure. These show that Mr. Graham 
has the capacity to produce real poetry. 

But taking even the simplest and most 

transparent of these poems, can one say he 
has developed as Barker has developed since 
Thirty Preliminary Poems, or Dylan Thomas. 
since 18 Poems ? 
_ If poetry is again to become a live force 
it must be an incantation for the everyday 
life of people who are becoming strong and 
conscious and sensitive. It touches the roots 
that once were watered by religion. W. S. 
Graham once did an everyday job in a ship- 
yard. Could he, even when most emotionally 
stirred, talk to his mates in the language of 
2nd Poems? The comparison does not want 
to be flogged, but the contact must be kept 
between poetry and the common jobs of 
mankind, or it will wilt and recede further 
into the fog. 

Many a desert rat demobbed from Africa 
will understand deeper than I ever can the 
connection between desert life and the poems 
of Donald Thompson collected in Spring 
Sacrifice. 7 

He is steeped in the tradition of the 1920’s, 
and influenced by the only poet of our time 
that we could claim to have become part of 
the English tradition, T. S. Eliot. And 
Donald TFhompson inherits the tradition in 
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the true way a poet acknowledges and follows 
his forbears : 
Out of the dead lands, singing in snatches, 
WWe came, out of the waste where the stones 
lay. 
A hard coming we had of it, hard 
Across the desert where the mind roves idly 
And the eye indifferently watches. 

The language of The Waste Land and The 
Dry Salvages is a _ singularly appropriate 
foundation for a poet who makes the African 
desert live. 

There is a lot happening in poetry across 
the Atlantic, interesting work, much of which 
it would only be aggravating to mention 
here, since the reader has no way of obtaining 
the books. The Americans have a different 
tradition from our’s on which to build, 
perhaps a more difficult one, just as rich in 
folk songs, perhaps not so rich in formal 
poetic forms, There is also the Whitman 
tradition of broad free forms, there are the 
declamatory and spoken forms of Carl 
Sandburg and Vachel Lindsay. And there 
are the vulgarised symbolism of Poe and the 
monotonous trochees of Longfellow to live 
down. Their problem is at least as difficult 
as ours. 

We have available in this country the 
work of Karl Shapiro, whose Person, Place 
and Thing has been reviewed in these columns. 
His V-Letter and other Poems, now published 
here, was written entirely in the South-West 
Pacific. An American critic writes that his 
work ‘‘will become a sort of touchstone for 
our generation.”’ I feel there is no American 
poet since Carl Sandburg who can make 
this claim. Karl Shapiro is too uncertain 
of his tradition—European or American ?— 
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too wayward and divided to be such a‘touch- 
stone. He says: ‘‘I try to write freely, one 
day as a Christian, the next as a Jew, the 
next as a soldier who sees the gigantic slap- 
stick of modern war.’ But impersonating 
so many people he fails to be himself, this 
ultra-division tends to make him into a cynic. 
For when he tries to be a ‘‘ Nigger’? one 
gets an impression of aloof contempt : 
Did the Lord say yes, did the Lord say no, 
did you ask the Lord 
When the jaw came down, when the cotton 
blossomed out of your bones ? 
Are you coming to peace, O Booker T. 
Lincoln Roosevelt Jones, 
And is Jesus riding to raise your wage and 
to cut that cord ? 

You get the impression fron reading 
modern American poets that they are much 
farther off forging a genuine popular American 
tradition than we are from forging an English 
one. The poets who build on the blues and 
American city popular song never achieve 
the force and poetry of the originals. Those 
that build on the great democratic free forms 
never achieve that sweep, and can’t do in the 
present closing-in of American capital, those 
that reach out for English or European 
forms are still uncertain. But Karl Shapiro 
as a foretaste of younger American poetry 
is worth reading. 

Rex Warner is a poet of the last poetic 
generation who was dimmed by the triple 
stars of Auden, Spender, and Day Lewis. But 
he is a good, though rather stylised, poet. 
Readers who missed Warner’s first collection 
will be glad to have this volume, which con- 
tains a number of poems from the earlier one. 

Without knowing Russian it is possible 
only to guess how moving must be some of 
the poenis translated in The Road to the West. 
It seems that the Russian poets write on 
simpler themes, and their poetry has a direct 
childlike quality. And experiences we in 
England can only imagine have burned it 
even clearer and simpler. The Russian 
poetry in this volume very scldeom comes 
through to English. Poetry is the most 
intensely national art there is; it cannot 
live in another language except as another 
poem. Is it because the translators try to 
reproduce the rhythms and rhymes of Russian 
into English, that the standard of versification, 
with its grammatical inversions and_ trite 
phrases, in this collection is so disappointing. 
The book makes one angry and eager for an 
English poet who is also a Russian scholar 
to recreate in our language the feeling and 
passion that is hidden here. 

I would like to refer to the worst rather 
than the best poems in Idris Davies’ Tonypandy 
because I think there is a lesson here. Many 
a poet has tried to widen his audience and 
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has only succeeded in over simplifying and 
writing down, and so in essence despising 
the people he is trying to write down to. 
Idris Davies is making this mistake. In a 
long poem I was born in Rhymney he repeats 
through approximately a hundred and 
eleven quatrains banalities like this :- 


I was born in Rhymney 
To a miner and his wife ; 
On a January morning 


I was pulled into this life. 


Elsewhere (in Dunkirk 1940) he commits the 
unforgivable rhyme ‘‘ Sea”’ and “‘ slaverea”’ 
Surely if anything is doggerel, this is. There 
are reminders in this book of the lyricism 
and the Welsh character-studies that made 
Idris Davies’s Angry Summer a delight and an 
exciting experience. But on the whole it is no 
advance on Angry Summer and I believe this 
is because of the mistake of over-simplifying. 
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MINE OWN EXECUTIONER by Nigel 
Balchin. Collins, 8s. 6d. 
CANNERY ROW by John _ Steinbeck. 
Heinemann, 7s. 6d. 
ON THE SIDE OF THE ANGELS by 
Betty Miller. Robert Hale, 8s. 6d. 
Reviewed by Patrick Rice 
ONE BUT THE WILFULLY BLIND COULD 
N deny importance to the novelist of 
developments in psycho-analysis, for 
any part of learning which can tell us more 
about the workings of man is invaluable to 
an art whose subject is man in all his fullness. 
I consequently turned to Mine Own Executioner 
with something like high hope, for Nigel 
Balchin’s earlier novels, though not great, 
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were at least honest workmanlike jobs, ~ 
careful of what learning there was about 
their subjects. In The Small Back Room, his. 
story of men experimenting with new war 
weapons, he wrote strongly and sensibly of 
the various doubts and dilemmas which face 
an ordinarily humane person at deliberately 
lethal work. JI hoped for something of the . 
same attention in his approach to psycho- 
analysis. But did I find it? 

The professional analysts are presented as: 
a haphazard collection of quacks and doubters; 
and the science itself as a series of conjuring 
tricks—dreams like a string of coloured 
handkerchiefs and sanity pulled out of a 
hat. There is, too, much to confuse: the 
schizoid who is not a schizoid but has ‘‘ most 
of the symptoms of a schizoid’ ;_ the detailed 
pages of p.o.w. action, there for the sake of 
one brief moment only; the central character, 
the analyst, a ditherer in love and some 
little in need of analysis himself by his own 
count. In fact, where Balchin is not making 
crude, he is making vague. And even if he 
were not cheap-jacking his subject, his novel 
would still be bad because of the muddle 
its in. 


N THE FIRST CHAPTER OF Cannery Row, 
Steinbeck writes : 

_ **When you collect marine animals 
there are certain flat worms so delicate 
that they are almost impossible to 
capture whole, for they break and tatter 
under the touch. You must let them 
ooze and crawl of their own will on to 
a knife blade and then lift them gently 
into your bottle of sea water. And 
perhaps that might be the way to write 
this book—to open the page and to let 
the stories crawl in by themselves.” 

And this is a theme which runs straight 


‘through a meandering tale of whores, bums, 


no-goods, a storeman and a marine biologist. 
It is the biologist who gives room for the 
theme to spread, for through him the book 
presents us with almost as many descriptions 


‘of animals as of human beings, and some- 


times the animals are men..... “* some 
small crab or little tide-pool Johnnie accepts 
the green and purple invitation. . .” 

Recently I have been re-reading the 
earlier Steinbeck books, and you find this 
confusion of men with animals clearly if 
not quite as clearly, there. It is in the title, 
Of Mice and Men; it is in those alternate 
chapters about the turtle in The Grapes of 
Wrath ; it almost is The Red Pony; and, 
perhaps at its most conscious, it is in The 
Pastures of Heaven when the erudite Junius 
Maltby comes to the valley where all men 
live full lives and finds his erudition becoming 
an animal thing of itself; and later, when 
the others think him mad and when he has 
to leave—is it because erudition can never 
become quite animal enough for Steinbeck ? 
So long as there was something urgent to 
say, so long as he had the anger and pride 
in the people that Of Mice and Men and 
The Grapes of Wrath showed us he had, this 
animalism was an undertone only, the story 
sang right over it. But now, with the 
meanderings of Cannery Row, it frightens by 
the bare, apparent line of its sub-humanity. 

Even here though the men and women come 
into their own as men and women at the 
last, when all their futile attempts to do the 
street a good turn pile up into one madly 
successful attempt. And Steinbeck celebrates 
it without mice, without turtles, without 
ponies and without all the tomcats and 
frogs and marine life which litter the earlier 
chapters. So the human beings win out in 
the end;, but where, oh! where will he take 
us next time ? 


F RECENT AUTHORS, BOTH PAMELA 

Hansford Johnson in The Trojan 

Brothers and Patrick Hamilton in 
Hangover Square have given us novels remark- 
able for their deep and sensible psychological 
understanding ; and the common people 
anywhere are down in honest, unpretentious 
books like Bill Naughton’s A Roof Over Your 
Head and Tom Hanlin’s Once in Every Life- 
time. By the skin of its teeth you can add 
to these, not a world-shaker, but a small 
unambitious novel by Betty Miller, On the 
Side of the Angels. It is a story about an officer’s 
wife and her relations with her husband’s 
Mess, the husband’s relations with his colonel, 
a young school mistress who cannot make 
up her mind about love, and an apparently 
contented bank manager who, out of a 
private misery, fakes brave. Written in an 
Over-ripe, over-punctuated prose which leaves 
something to be desired, it is nevertheless 
told with both commonsense and feeling. 
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FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION. A Sym- 
posium edited by Hermon Ould. Hutchinson’s 
International Authors, Ltd. 16s. 


HE TERCENTARY OF THE PUBLICATION OF 
Milton’s Areopagitica, A Speech for the 
Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, was com- 
memorated last year by a Conference called 
by the London Centre of the International 
P.E.N. The discourses which more than thirty 
distinguished writers and scientists contributed 
to the five-days’ discussion are now available 
in book form. It is a volume which will well 
repay study, for it provides a most interesting 
cross-section of intellectual opinion, from 
mystic and Marxist, Christian and agnostic. 
The theme of these speeches was not the actual 
conditions under which freedom of expression 
exists to-day, but ‘‘ The Place of Spiritual and 
Economic Values in the Future of Mankind,” 
a fact which encouraged a certain tendency to 
verbosity, especially in those few speakers who 
seized the occasion to repeat old slanders 
against the Soviet Union and Communism. 
But for the most part these speeches were 
sincere, unsectarian attempts to discover how 
in fact we can advance to a realisation of 
Milton’s high ideal, which in the world of 
monopoly capitalism has receded far. 
Constitutional guarantees are a good thing, 
but it is finally the business of the people 
themselves to see these rights are not en- 
croached on. It is strange that there was no 
reference to the consistent struggle for freedom 
of the Press in the 300 years since Milton 
wrote. If this Conference is to do lasting good, 
it should be followed by a get-together of the 
authors’ and journalists’ associations, with 
those of the legal and other professions, of the 
publishers and booksellers and the printing- 
trades unions. All these suffer froia the present 
condition of the law, which, bound by 
precedent, is in present conditions archaic 
and arbitrary. 


TRIALS OF BRITISH FREEDOM by 
T. A. Jackson (New Edition). Lawrence and 
Wishart, 5s. 


F THE DISCUSSION OF FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 
[ seemed sometimes to take place in the clouds, 

T. A. Jackson, Marxist scholar and veteran 
propagandist for socialism, brings us right 
down to earth where freedom is born—in 
reeking cells and fetid court-rooms and not 
seldom the scaffold. But Mr. Jackson re- 
nounces the easy task of harrowing our feelings 
and his selected trials include “‘ an enormously 
disproportionate number of acquittals.”’ His 
purpose is that of the scientific historian, his 
aim to reveal these trials as ‘‘ indications of 
an irrepressible class-conflict, itself a supreme 
expression of an antagonism rooted in the very 
formation and framework of the existing social 
order.” 

Those who missed the first edition of this 
short but pithy book will be well advised to 
get the second whilst they can. They will 
learn from it more of essential English history, 
of the history that led to the great electoral 
victory of July, 1945, than from many weighty 
tomes. No one who pretends to the least 
interest in the movement for working-class 
democracy and intellectual freedom can afford 
to ignore it. Here are some chapter headings: 
Thomas Paine and the Rights of Man: The 
English Jacobins: Peterloo and Henry Hunt : 
Richard Carlile and his Shopmen : Chartism : The 
Freethinker’s—Bradlaugh’s Battle: The Com- 
munists—the Twelve of 1925. 


DIC PENDERYN by Islwyn a.p. Nicholas. 
Foyle’s Welsh Press, 2s. 
R. J. DERFEL by Islwyn a.p. Nicholas. 
Foyle’s Welsh Press, 2s. 

R. NICHOLAS HAS ADDED TWO MORE 
NV valuable monographs to his studies in 

the bye-ways of Welsh history. An 
earlier one was on the Montgomery Chartists 
and now, in the story of Dic Penderyn, hanged 
for his part in a miner’s demonstration that 
was attacked by the military, he throws fresh 
light on the conditions that led up to John 
Frost’s march on Newport some eight years 
later. 

R. J. Derfel was a Welsh poet, patriot, 
internationalist and socialist, the story of whose 
life and achievement was well worth rescuing 
from the oblivion into which it had fallen 
since his death, at the age of 81, in 1905, 
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